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Week Ending Friday, June 16, 1989 


Proclamation 5989—Father’s Day, 1989 
June 9, 1989 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


By tradition, the third Sunday in June is 
designated Father’s Day. Each year, we 
Americans observe this special day with re- 
newed appreciation for the many gifts fa- 
thers bestow upon their children and the 
Nation. 

When a father cradles his first child in his 
arms he knows that he holds the wonder of 
life itself. In that tender moment, he be- 
comes aware of the endless rewards and 
awesome responsibilities of fatherhood. 

A father sees the future not as some dis- 
tant time and remote concern, but as the 
place in history where his children will 
dwell. He thus regards the world with a 
profound sense of stewardship, taking active 
interest in the course of current events and 
pursuing every endeavor as an investment 
in his children’s well-being. 

Though their gratitude may often go un- 
spoken, children long remember their fa- 
ther’s affection, hard work, and generosity. 
The simple joys of dad’s piggyback rides, 
patient coaching, and countless little treats 
and surprises are memories that a child 
cherishes forever. What teenage girl who 
has winced at her father’s scrutiny of her 
prom date, what boy who has rolled his 
eyes at dad’s familiar lecture on driving 
carefully, has not also recognized these pa- 
ternal “offenses” as signs of love and con- 
cern? 

Most children, however, do not fully ap- 
preciate their father’s concerns and sacrific- 
es until they have children of their own. A 
father will carry the weight of the world on 
his shoulders for his family, but he will also 
leave the world and its distractions behind 
when his children need an attentive listener 
or another player in a game of catch. 
Though he may be worried about every- 
thing from a sick baby to the cost of shoes, 


his children are touched only by his quiet 
strength and faith in God. 

Fathers also provide an example of disci- 
pline, concern, and commitment. Children 
learn from their fathers that unconditional 
love is the foundation of a family and that it 
cannot exist apart from respect, consider- 
ation, faithfulness, and responsibility. A 
father, in shaping the character of his chil- 
dren, helps to shape the character of our 
Nation. 

While we have ample opportunity and in- 
finite reasons throughout the year to ex- 
press respect and gratitude for our dads, 
Father’s Day enables us to recognize them 
in a special way. On this day, let us give 
thanks for and to our Nation’s fathers. They 
have surely earned a place of honor in our 
hearts and prayers. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, in 
accordance with a joint resolution of the 
Congress approved April 24, 1972 (36 
U.S.C. 142a), do hereby proclaim Sunday, 
June 18, 1989, as Father’s Day. I invite the 
States and communities and people of the 
United States to observe that day with ap- 
propriate ceremonies as a mark of apprecia- 
tion and abiding affection for their fathers. I 
direct government officials to display the 
flag of the United States on all Federal Gov- 
ernment buildings, and I urge all Americans 
to display the flag at their homes and other 
suitable places on that day. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this ninth day of June, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
nine, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and thirteenth. 


George Bush 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:54 p.m., June 12, 1989] 


Note: The proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on June 12. 
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Remarks Announcing the Clean Air Act 
Amendments of 1989 


June 12, 1989 


Well, in this room are Republicans and 
Democrats, leaders from both sides of the 
aisle in Congress, Governors, executives 
from some of the most important compa- 
nies and business organizations in America, 
leading conservationists, and people who 
have devoted their lives to creating a clean- 
er and safer environment. And I’ve invited 
you here today to make a point. With the 
leadership assembled in this room, we can 
break the stalemate that has hindered 
progress on clean air for the past decade; 
and with the minds, the energy, the talent 
assembled here, we can find a solution. 

So, let me tell you the purposes of this 
morning’s gathering. First, I’d like to lay on 
the table my proposals to curb acid rain and 
cut urban smog and clean up air toxics. And 
second, I want to call upon all of you to join 
me in enacting into law a new Clean Air 
Act this year. But first, we should remem- 
ber how far we’ve come and recognize 
what works. 

The 1970 Clean Air Act got us moving in 
the right direction with national air quality 
standards that were strengthened by 
amendments in 1977. Since 1970, even 
though we have 55 percent more cars going 
50 percent farther, in spite of more utility 
output and more industrial production, 
we've still made progress. Lead concentra- 
tions in the air we breathe are down 98 
percent. Sulfur dioxide and carbon monox- 
ide cut by over a third. Particulate matter 
cut 21 percent. Even ozone-causing emis- 
sions have been cut by 17 percent. And 
still, over the last decade, we have not 
come far enough. 

Too many Americans continue to breathe 
dirty air. And political paralysis has plagued 
further progress against air pollution. We 
have to break this logjam by applying more 
than just Federal leverage. We must take 
advantage of the innovation, energy, and 
ingenuity of every American. 

The environmental movement has a long 
history here in this country. It’s been a 
force for good, for a safer, healthier Amer- 
ica. And as a people, we want and need 
that economic growth, but now we must 
also expect environmental responsibility 
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and respect the natural world. And this will 
demand a national sense of commitment, a 
new ethic of conservation. And I reject the 
notion that sound ecology and a strong 
economy are mutually exclusive. So, last 
week I outlined five points of a new envi- 
ronmental philosophy: one, to harness the 
power of the marketplace; two, to encour- 
age local initiative; three, to emphasize pre- 
vention instead of just cleanup; four, to 
foster international cooperation; and five, to 
ensure strict enforcement—polluters will 
pay. 

We know more now than we did just a 
few years ago. New solutions are close at 
hand. It’s time to put our best minds to 
work; to turn technology and the power of 
the marketplace to the advantage of the 
environment; to create; to innovate; to tip 
the scales in favor of recovery, restoration, 
and renewal. Every American expects and 
deserves to breathe clean air, and as Presi- 
dent, it is my mission to guarantee it—for 
this generation and for the generations to 
come. If we take this commitment seriously, 
if we believe that every American expects 
and deserves clean air, and then we act on 
that belief, then we will set an example for 
the rest of the world to follow. 

Today I am proposing to Congress a new 
Clean Air Act and offering a new opportu- 
nity. We’ve seen enough of this stalemate. 
It’s time to clear the air. And you know, I 
think we will. We touched a lot of bases as 
we prepared this bill, and we’ve had the 
benefit of some good thinking on the Hill. 
And we’ve met with business leaders who 
see environmental protection as essential to 
long-term economic growth, and we've 
talked with environmentalists who know 
that cost-effective solutions help build 
public support for conservation. And we’ve 
worked with academics and innovative 
thinkers from every quarter who have laid 
the groundwork for this approach. And just 
this morning I spoke by phone with Prime 
Minister Mulroney of Canada. I believe he’s 
excited about the prospect, too. I have no 
pride of authorship. Let me commend 
Project 88 and groups like the Environmen- 
tal Defense Fund for bringing creative solu- 
tions to longstanding problems, for not only 
breaking the mold but helping to build a 
new one. 
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And we’ve had tc make some tough 
choices. And some may think we’ve gone 
too far, and others not far enough. But we 
all care about clean air. To the millions of 
Americans who still breathe unhealthy air, 
let me tell you, I’m concerned—I’m con- 
cerned about vulnerable groups like the el- 
derly and asthmatics and children, con- 
cerned about every American’s quality of 
life; and I’m committed to see that coming 
generations receive the natural legacy they 
deserve. 


We seek reforms that make major pollu- 
tion reductions where we most need them. 
First, our approach is reasonable deadlines 
for those who must comply. It has compel- 
ling sanctions for those who don’t. It ac- 
counts for continued economic growth and 
expansion; offers incentives, choice, and 
flexibility for industry to find the best solu- 
tions; and taps the power of the market- 
place and local initiative better than any 
previous piece of environmental legislation. 


This legislation will be comprehensive. It 
will be cost-effective. But above all, it will 
work. We will make the 1990’s the era for 
clean air. And we have three clear goals 
and three clear deadlines. First, we will cut 
the sulfur dioxide emissions that cause acid 
rain by almost half, by 10 million tons, and 
we will cut nitrogen oxide emissions by 2 
million tons, both by the year 2000. We 
have set absolute goals for reductions and 
have emphasized early gains. And that 
means 5 million tons will be cut by 1995, 
and the degradation caused by acid rain 
will stop by the end of this century. To 
make sure that coal continues to play a vital 
role in our energy future, we’ve provided 
an extension of 3 years and regulatory in- 
centives for the use of innovative, clean 
coal technology. We’ve set an ambitious re- 
duction target, and applying market forces 
will be the fastest, most cost-effective way 
to achieve it. So, we’re allowing utilities to 
trade credits among themselves for reduc- 
tions they make, to let them decide how to 
bring aggregate emissions down as cost-ef- 
fectively as possible. Cleaner fuels, better 
technologies, energy conservation, im- 
proved efficiency—in any combination, just 
as long as it works. 


There’s a wisdom to handing work to 
those most qualified to do it. Four hundred 


years ago Montaigne wrote: “Let us permit 
nature to have her way. She understands 
her business better than we do.” Well, it’s 
true. Acid rain must be stopped, and that’s 
what we all care about. But it’s also true 
that business understands its business better 
than we do. So, we’re going to put that 
understanding to work on behalf of clean 
air and a sound environment. We’ve provid- 
ed the goals, but we won’t try to microman- 
age them. We will allow flexibility in how 
industry achieves these goals, but we stand 
firm on what must be achieved. 


Second, this Federal proposal will cut the 
emissions that cause urban ozone, smog, vir- 
tually in half. This will put the States well 
on the road to meeting the standard. 
Twenty years ago, we started on the job. 
And if Congress will act on the clean air 
reforms that I’m offering today, 20 years 
from now, every American in every city in 
America will breathe clean air. Today 81 
cities don’t meet Federal air quality stand- 
ards. This legislation will bring clean air to 
all but about 20 cities by 1995, and within 
20 years, even Los Angeles and Houston 
and New York will be expected to make it. 


In the nine urban areas with the greatest 
smog problems, we propose bold new initia- 
tives to reconcile the automobile to the en- 
vironment, ensuring continued economic 
growth without disruptive driving controls. 
We'll accomplish this through alternative 
fuels and clean-fueled vehicles. We propose 
to put up to a million clean-fueled vehicles 
a year on the road by 1997. But we’re also 
proposing flexibility on the means, even as 
we remain firm on the goals. A city can 
either request inclusion in the program or, 
if they show they can achieve these ambi- 
tious reductions through other measures, 
we will scale back the clean-fuel vehicle 
requirements accordingly. Also, we’re sensi- 
tive to the problems of smaller cities, whose 
own ozone problems are due to—largely to 
pollutants that are generated in other areas, 
other regions, other cities. They will not be 
penalized for pollution problems outside 
their control. 


Our program incorporates a mix of cost- 
effective measures to cut emissions from 
cars, fuels, factories, and other sources. But 
I’m asking the EPA [Environmental Protec- 
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tion Agency] to develop rules like those 
we’re employing on acid rain to allow auto 
and fuel companies to trade required re- 
ductions in order to meet the standard in 
the most cost-effective way. Our challenge 
is to develop an emissions trading plan; 
their challenge is to meet the standards. 

The third leg of our proposal is designed 
to cut all categories of airborne toxic chemi- 
cals by three-quarters within this decade. 
Our best minds will apply the most ad- 
vanced industrial technology available to 
control these airborne poisons. The very 
best control technology we have will deter- 
mine the standard we set for those plants. 
And until now, because of an unworkable 
law, the EPA has been able to regulate only 
7 of the 280 known air toxics. The bill I am 
proposing today will set a schedule for reg- 
ulating sources of air toxics by dates certain. 
In addition, it will give the dedicated 
people of the EPA the right tools for the 
job, and it will make state-of-the-art tech- 
nology an everyday fact of doing business. 
And that’s the way it should be. 

In its first phase, this initiative should 
eliminate about three-quarters of the need- 
less deaths from cancer that have been 
caused by toxic industrial air emissions. And 
we plan a second phase to go after any 
remaining unreasonable risk. People who 
live near industrial facilities should not have 
to fear for their health. 

And for 10 years, we’ve struggled to 
engage a united effort on behalf of clean 
air, and we’re now on the edge of real 
change. Nineteen eighty-nine could be re- 
corded as the year when business leaders 
and environmental advocates began to 
work together, when environmental issues 
moved out of the courts, beyond conflict, 
into a new era of cooperation. And this can 
be known as the year we mobilized leader- 
ship, both public and private, to make envi- 
ronmental protection a growth industry and 
keep our ecology safe for diversity. The 
wounded winds of north, south, east, and 
west can be purified and cleansed, and the 
integrity nature can be made whole again. 
Ours is a rare opportunity to reverse the 
errors of this generation in the service of 
the next. And we cannot, we must not, fail. 
We must prevail. I ask for your support. We 
need your support to make all of this into a 
reality. 
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Thank you all, and God bless you, and 
thank you very much for coming. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:15 a.m. in 
the East Room of the White House. 


White House Fact Sheet on the 
President’s Clean Air Plan 


June 12, 1989 


Fulfilling a major campaign commitment, 
President Bush today proposed a compre- 
hensive program to provide clean air for all 
Americans. The President’s plan calls for 
the first sweeping revisions to the Clean Air 
Act since 1977 and represents the first time 
an administration has put forward a propos- 
al since that time. The President’s plan is 
designed to curb three major threats to the 
Nation’s environment and to the health of 
millions of Americans: acid rain, urban air 
pollution, and toxic air emissions. 

While emissions of some pollutants—such 
as sulfur dioxide, urban ozone, and carbon 
monoxide—have been reduced since pas- 
sage of the 1970 law, progress has not come 
quickly enough. The President’s plan will 
dramatically accelerate the pace of pollu- 
tion reduction and put America on the path 
toward markedly cleaner air by the end of 
the century. 

The President’s plan will: 

¢ Cut sulfur dioxide emissions virtually in 

half by the year 2000. The plan calls 
for a 10 million ton reduction in SO, 
and a 2 million ton cut in nitrogen 
oxide (NO,) emissions, for a total re- 
duction of 12 million tons in acid rain- 
causing emissions. 

Bring all cities currently not meeting 
the health standards for ozone and 
carbon monoxide into attainment. Most 
cities will attain the standard by 1995, 
and the plan is designed to ensure at- 
tainment in all but the most severely 
impacted cities by the year 2000. 
Require factories and plants emitting 
toxic compounds into the air to employ 
the best technology currently available 
in order to achieve in the near term a 
cut estimated at 75 to 90 percent in 
pollutants suspected of causing cancer. 
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Taken together with efforts to reduce 
cancer-causing emissions from cars and 
trucks, it is estimated that the plan will 
eliminate in its first phase over three- 
fourths of the annual cancer deaths 
that air toxics are suspected of causing. 


Fundamental Principles 


Five goals underlie the President’s clean 
air proposals and the means for accomplish- 
ing them: 

¢ Protecting the Public’s Health. The 

goal of the legislation is to prevent 
public exposure to cancer-causing 
agents and to protect those citizens, es- 
pecially vulnerable populations—such 
as the elderly, asthmatics, and chil- 
dren—who live in cities with dirty air 
that does not conform to national 
health standards. 

Improving the Quality of Life. The 
proposal will improve the quality of 
life for all Americans by exercising re- 
sponsible stewardship over the envi- 
ronment for future generations. 
Achieving Early Reductions and 
Steady Progress. The proposal estab- 
lishes realistic timetables to meet air 
quality standards, but contains provi- 
sions to cut substantial amounts of air 
pollution in the near term, while re- 
quiring steady progress toward reduc- 
ing emissions that are harder to con- 
trol. 

Harnessing the Power of the Market- 
place. The proposal calls for the use of 
marketable permits to achieve acid- 
rain reductions and emissions trading 
to achieve reductions from the auto- 
mobile pollution, so as to clean the air 
to a definite standard while minimiz- 
ing the burden on the American econ- 
omy. 

Employing Innovative Technologies. 
The proposal encourages development 
of clean coal technology, alternative 
fuel systems for automobiles, and other 
cost-effective means of using new tech- 
nology to cut pollution. 

The President’s plan allows for both envi- 
ronmental protection and economic growth, 
two longstanding concerns often considered 
at odds with each other. By incorporating 
both concerns in his proposal, the President 


seeks to break the gridlock which has char- 
acterized the debate on clean air for the 
past several years. 


ACID RAIN 


Highlights 


¢ Requires sulfur dioxide reductions of 
10 million tons and nitrogen oxide re- 
ductions of 2 million tons. 
Calls for 5 million tons of reductions in 
the first phase by the end of 1995. 
Establishes a system of marketable per- 
mits to allow maximum flexibility for 
utilities to achieve required reductions 
in the most efficient and least costly 
manner. 


Background 


Acid rain occurs when sulfur dioxide 
(SOz) and nitrogen oxide (NO,) emissions 
undergo a chemical change in the atmos- 
phere and return to the Earth in rain, fog, 
or snow. 

Approximately 20 millions of SO2 are 
emitted annually in the United States, 
three-quarters from the burning of fossil 
fuels by electric utilities; 20 percent from 
other, more widely dispersed industrial 
sources; and 5 percent from transportation 
sources. The source of most SO2 emissions 
causing acid rain are old (pre-1971) electric 
powerplants, not subject to the existing 
Clean Air Act’s strict emissions require- 
ments on newer plants. Fifty power plants 
are responsible for about half of all SO. 
emissions. 

Acid rain causes damage to lakes, forests, 
and buildings; contributes to reduced visi- 
bility; and is suspected of causing damage to 
human health. 

Since 1970 the United States has spent 
$225 billion to control air pollution. Ameri- 
can industry spends about $33 billion a year 
on air pollution controls ($10 billion by the 
electric utility industry). One result of this 
expenditure is that SO. have been reduced 
by almost 20 percent since 1977, despite a 
substantial increase in coal consumption 
during the period since then. 

Any acid rain control program will in- 
crease electricity rates for affected utilities. 
Generally speaking, however, proposals 
with greater flexibility will result in smaller 
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rate increases. Thus, the President’s propos- 
al to allow trading among utility companies 
will ensure that protection from acid rain is 
achieved in a less costly fashion than many 
of the more traditional “command and con- 
trol” proposals that have been advanced. 
The President’s plan represents a major 
new innovation in harnessing the power of 
the marketplace to protect the environ- 
ment. 

The President’s proposal calls for: 

e A reduction of 10 million tons of sulfur 
dioxide by the year 2000, using a base- 
line year of 1980 for tons of SO. emit- 
ted, primarily from coal-fired power- 
plants. 

A two-phase program in order to 
ensure early reductions. A reduction of 
5 million tons is required during the 
first phase, by the end of 1995. All 
dates assume enactment of this legisla- 
tion by December 31, 1989. 

A 2 million ton reduction of NO, in 
Phase II. The plan would allow utilities 
to trade reductions of NO, for reduc- 
tions of SO. or vice versa, and thus 
represents a call for a total reduction of 
12 million tons in acid rain-causing pol- 
lutants. 

A 3-year extension of the Phase II 
deadline for plants adopting clean coal- 
repowering technologies, combined 
with regulatory incentives designed to 
smooth their transition into the mar- 
ketplace. This will allow the United 
States to make good on the major in- 
vestment the President has called for 
in clean coal and will ensure that coal 
continues to play an important role in 
America’s energy future. 

Freedom of choice in cutting pollution. 
The plan requires all plants above a 
certain size in affected States to meet 
the same emissions standard, but does 
not dictate to plant managers how the 
standard should be met. The plan re- 
quires the largest polluting plants to 
make the greatest cuts in pollution. 
The emissions standard would be set at 
the rate necessary to achieve 5 million 
tons in the first phase. The plan envi- 
sions a standard of 2.5 Ibs. per “nillion 
BTU, which would affect 107 plants in 
18 States. The standard would then be 
tightened to approximately 1.2 lbs. per 


million BTU’s so as to achieve a 10 
million ton reduction in Phase II. 
Maximum flexibility in obtaining re- 
ductions. The plan would allow utilities 
to trade required reductions so that 
they will be achieved in the least costly 
fashion. In the first phase, trading 
would be allowed among electric 
plants within a State or within a utility 
system. In addition, full interstate trad- 
ing would be allowed in Phase II. 

The estimated cost of the President’s 
proposal would be $3.8 billion annually 
in the second phase and approximately 
$700 million per year in the first 
phase. While this represents an in- 
crease of over 2 percent by the year 
2000 in the Nation’s $160-billion-a-year 
electricity bill, the flexibility built into 
the President’s plan reduces by up to 
half the cost of various competing pro- 
posals mandating the use of specific 
technologies. 


URBAN AIR QUALITY 
Highlights 


¢ Employs a mix of Federal measures 
and State initiatives to cut sharply air 
pollution in our nation’s cities. The 
Federal measures alone will cut emis- 
sions that cause urban ozone, the pri- 
mary contributor to urban air pollu- 
tion, nearly in half and help bring all 
cities into compliance with air quality 
standards. 
Sets realistic timetables for attaining 
the standards but is designed to ensure 
steady progress toward meeting that 
goal. 
Contains new initiatives to promote al- 
ternative fuels to reduce pollution 
from cars, buses, trucks, and motor 
fuels, and to harness the power of the 
marketplace to ensure cost-effective 
reductions. 


OZONE 
Background 


Based on data measured during the sum- 
mers of 1985 to 1987, over 100 million 
people live in 81 urban areas across the 
country that exceed the health standard for 
ozone. In some cities, such as Los Angeles, 
the situation is persistent and severe (176 
days in violation of the health standard in 
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1988); in other cities the problem is margin- 
al (Lancaster, PA, is listed as a nonattain- 
ment area, but in fact has exceeded the 
Federal standard for only a few hours in the 
last 3 years). 

‘The President’s plan is designed to ensure 
that over two-thirds of the cities now out of 
attainment—all but about 25 cities—come 
into attainment by 1995. All but the 3 most 
seriously polluted areas—Los Angeles, 
Houston, and New York—will come into at- 
tainment by the year 2000; and these spe- 
cial cases will be given until 2010, contin- 
gent upon a requirement in the President’s 
plan that they show significant annual 
progress toward cleaning the air and meet- 
ing the health standard. 


Ozone is formed when volatile organic 
compounds (VOC’s) are mixed with nitro- 
gen oxides (NO,) in the presence of sun- 
light. Heat speeds up the reaction, and 
therefore, concentrations are usually higher 
in the summer months. Exceedances of the 
ozone standard (.12 parts per million) grew 
sharply during the especially hot summer of 
1988. If a city exceeds the standard for at 
least 1 hour on 4 or more days during a 3 
year period, it is judged to be “out of attain- 
ment” with the standard. 

Exposure to ozone causes short term ef- 
fects, such as shortness of breath, coughing, 
and chest pains, that are particularly acute 
for asthmatics, children, and senior citizens. 
Moreover, ozone is suspected of playing a 
role in the long-term development of 
chronic lung diseases and permanent lung 
structure damage. In addition to health ef- 
fects, ozone has effects on vegetation, in- 
cluding crops such as soybeans, wheat, and 
corn; is damaging forests in California; and 
is suspected as a contributing agent in 
damage to forests in the southeastern 
United States. 

The major sources of VOC’s, the most 
important ozone precursor, are motor vehi- 
cles (40 percent); small area sources, e.g., 
bakeries, dry cleaners, and consumer sol- 
vents (40 percent); large point sources, e.g., 
petroleum refineries (15 percent); and gaso- 
line refueling (5 percent). Many large point 
sources have already been required to 
reduce emissions by roughly 80 percent 
from uncontrolled levels under the Clean 
Air Act, and tailpipe emissions from new 
vehicles have been reduced by 96 percent. 


The smaller area sources are largely uncon- 
trolled. 

VOC and NO, emissions have decreased 
nationally since 1978—VOC’s by 17 percent 
and NO, by 8 percent—despite growth in 
povulation, travel, and industrial activity. As 
a consequence, the trend in ambient ozone 
concentrations declined by 9 percent from 
1979 to 1987. Increases occurred again, 
however, in the hot summers of 1987 and 
1988. 


The deadline for meeting urban ozone 
standards set back in 1977 under the exist- 
ing Clean Air Act has already expired. De- 
spite this progress in reducing ozone, the 
health standards have not been met within 
the deadlines. Without new legislation, the 
Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) 
will be required by law to impose Federal 
Implementation Plans (FIP’s) on several 
major American cities. Courts are, for exam- 
ple, already preparing to impose such re- 
quirements on Chicago and Los Angeles. 
These FIP’s could involve extraordinary 
controls that would sharply curb economic 
growth and dramatically alter the lifestyles 
of local residents. 


Over the next decade, both EPA and the 
Federal Highway Administration estimate 
that growth in automobile use will begin to 
outstrip reductions occurring from fleet 
turnover, so that VOC emissions will in- 
crease after 2000. 


Thus, additional measures to reduce 
ozone-causing emissions are needed if 
Americans are to have air that is clean 
enough to meet the health standard. The 
President’s plan sets forth these additional 
clean air measures. 

Some measures required under current 
law will help reduce VOC’s. These include: 

* The effect of tightened automobile and 

truck-tailpipe emission _ standards, 
which will continue to cut emissions as 
older cars are replaced with new ones; 
The implementation of required in- 
spection and maintenance programs 
for motor vehicles by State and local 
governments; 

Volatility controls on gasoline. Earlier 
this year, the Bush administration re- 
quired a reduction of gasoline volatility 
to a standard of 10.5 pounds per 
square inch; 
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¢ Selected stationary source controls on 

refineries and other factories. 

It is estimated that these measures will 
reduce VOC emissions from baseline levels 
by 18 percent by 2005. They will bring 23 
cities into attainment by 1995, but without 
additional controls, increased automobile 
use would cause many of these to slip back 
out of attainment, leaving 72 cities out of 
attainment by 2005. 


Additional Federal Measures Under the 
President’s Proposal 
In an ambitious effort to bring all cities 
into attainment, the President’s proposals 
call for: 
¢ Further tightening the volatility re- 

quirements for gasoline nationwide 
during the summer months to reduce 
evaporative emissions which cause 
ozone formation. This will reduce VOC 
emissions by an estimated 8 percent. 
Reductions in vehicle evaporative 
emissions caused by automobile run- 
ning losses, which will cut VOC emis- 
sions by an estimated 4.2 percent. 
Federal regulations to control emis- 
sions from treatment, storage, and dis- 
posal of hazardous wastes, which will 
cut VOC emissions by 3.2 percent. 
Providing EPA with the authority to 
regulate VOC emissions from small 
sources and consumer products, such 
as consumer solvents and paints, which 
EPA estimates will cut VOC emissions 
by 2.5 percent. 
Tightening hydrocarbon emission tail- 
pipe standards for automobiles by 
almost 40 percent. The current stand- 
ard will be tightened to the level soon 
to be required on all California vehi- 
cles (from .41 to .25 grams per mile). 
This will cut VOC emissions by 0.4 
percent. 
A first time requirement for light duty 
trucks to meet the same tailpipe stand- 
ard now required of automobiles (.41 
gpm). This will cut VOC emissions by 
0.2 percent. 
Expanded vehicle inspection and main- 
tenance programs in serious nonattain- 
ment areas, which will cut VOC emis- 
sions by 1.2 percent. 
Controls to reduce evaporative emis- 
sions which occur during refueling of 


motor vehicles. These stage II controls 
would require refueling stations to in- 
stall special nozzles on gasoline pumps 
in nonattainment areas and are expect- 
ed to reduce VOC’s by up to 2 percent 
in such areas. 

Provide EPA new authority to issue 
control technology guidelines (CTG’s) 
to major stationary source emitters 
(factories and plants). The most cost- 
effective control guidelines will be 
issued first. These guidelines are ex- 
pected to result in a 3.5 percent reduc- 
tion in VOC emissions. 

Provide for the use of alternative 
fuels—such as clean burning methanol, 
natural gas, and ethanol—in the most 
serious nonattainment areas. The Presi- 
dent’s plan is designed to ensure that 1 
million clean-fueled vehicles per year 
are introduced into America’s most 
polluted cities by the year 1997. The 
program will not only reduce VOC 
emissions by an additional 2 to 5 per- 
cent, it will dramatically reduce toxic 
air emissions, such as benzene, toluene, 
and xylene. 

It is estimated that these new Federal 
measures to curb ozone pollution will 
add $3 to $4 billion in annual costs to 
the economy when fully implemented. 


The Long-Term Clean Fuels Program 


The clean fuels program proposed by the 
President is perhaps the most innovative 
and far-reaching component of his proposal. 
It is designed to provide a long-term recon- 
ciliation of the environment and the auto- 
mobile so that Americans can continue to 
enjoy economic growth, freedom in using 
their motor vehicles, and clean air. 

The administration proposes to replace a 
portion of the motor vehicle fleet in certain 
cities with new vehicles that operate on 
clean burning fuels. In the 9 major urban 
areas where current data shows the greatest 
concentration of ozone, the administration’s 
plan calls for a 10-year program for the 
phased-in introduction of alternative fuels 
and clean-fueled vehicle sales according to 
the following schedule: 

—500,000 vehicles in 1995 

—750,000 vehicles in 1996 
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—1,000,000 vehicles each year from 1997 
through 2004 


The major metropolitan areas affected by 
the plan are Los Angeles, Houston, New 
York City, Milwaukee, Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia, greater Connecticut, San Diego, and 
Chicago. If these areas are able to demon- 
strate that they can achieve analagous re- 
ductions in VOC’s and toxic air chemicals 
through other measures, the plan would 
allow them to opt out of the clean-fueled 
vehicle and alternative fuels program, in 
which case the vehicle target numbers 
would be scaled down proportionately. The 
plan would also allow other cities to be in- 
cluded in the program at their request. 


The President’s alternative fuels program, 
combined with other moter vehicle and 
fuel measures in the plan, will shrink the 
contribution of vehicles to the ozone prob- 
lem from the current 40 percent to 10 per- 
cent. This represents not only an alternative 
to some of the more disruptive driving con- 
trols currently being considered by some 
States but also a bold and innovative means 
of reconciling continued use of the automo- 
bile by a growing society with the need for 
cleaner air. 


Effect of the Federal Measures Proposed by 
the President 


Taken together, the Federal measures 
proposed by the President, combined with 
the effect of measures being pursued under 
current law, will cut ozone-causing VOC 
emissions nearly in half. EPA estimates the 
program will reduce annual emissions by 45 
percent by the year 2005. In and of them- 
selves, these measures will bring all but 
about 20 cities into attainment of the ozone 
standard. 


Because of the President’s commitment 
to ensuring clean air in a// American cities, 
however, his plan calls for additional meas- 
ures to be undertaken by the States in 
order to meet the standard for healthy air. 


State Measures Under the President’s 
Proposal 


Under the President’s proposal, the 
roughly 20 cities with the most serious 
ozone pollution problems would be re- 
quired to take steps to cut ozone-causing 


emissions by 3 percent per year beginning 
with enactment of the legislation. 

This will guarantee that, even as more 
realistic deadlines for meeting the standard 
are set, those cities with the most significant 
air pollution problems will be on a steady 
path toward cleaner air. 

Because of ozone transport, some areas 
may be unable to attain the standard in 
spite of adequate efforts to control their 
own pollution. Cities under 200,000 in pop- 
ulation, which are not part of regional 
airsheds, but whose attainment is prevented 
as a result of ozone pollution transported 
from other cities or regions, will not be sub- 
ject to sanctions under these circumstances. 


Emissions Trading: Harnessing the Power of 
the Marketplace to Protect the Environment 

The President has also directed the EPA 
to develop rules and regulations which will 
provide companies with the maximum flexi- 
bility in achieving the pollution reductions 
called for in his plan. Specifically, the Presi- 
dent’s plan would require the Administrator 
to issue regulations within 18 months to 
allow automobile manufacturers to engage 
in emissions trading and refiners to engage 
in fuel pooling to the maximum extent fea- 
sible. Such regulations shall establish per- 
formance standards for vehicles and trans- 
portation fuels marketed in the most serious 
and severe nonattainment areas. Companies 
would then be able to choose to engage in 
emissions trading and fuel pooling so long 
as they can demonstrate to EPA that the 
combination of measures they select will 
allow them to achieve the same emissions 
reductions as the control measures outlined 
in the President’s program. 

This emissions trading concept is already 
being considered by the State of California. 
It represents a market-based means of re- 
ducing both VOC’s and reactive aromatics 
in the most cost-effective way. The EPA 
would publish these regulations at the same 
time as it publishes regulations implement- 
ing the other control measures in the Presi- 
dent’s plan. If companies cannot demon- 
strate alternative means of achieving the 
same amount of pollution reduction, they 
would be required to implement the con- 
trol measures outlined above. 
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CARBON MONOXIDE 


Background 


Carbon monoxide (CO) is a colorless, 
odorless gas that tends to reduce the 
oxygen carrying capacity of the blocd. It is 
a particularly serious health threat to indi- 
viduals who suffer from cardiovascular dis- 
ease, especially those with angina or heart 
disease. Unlike ozone, carbon monoxide 
problems are worse in cold weather. 

Two-thirds of CO emissions come from 
motor vehicles. Emissions of carbon monox- 
ide decreased 25 percent from 1978 to 
1987, despite a 24-percent increase in vehi- 
cle miles traveled during that period, large- 
ly because of controls already in place on 
emissions from cars, buses, and_ trucks. 
Some improvement from these controls will 
continue, as older, more heavily polluting 
cars are gradually replaced on America’s 
roads by newer, cleaner vehicles. Currently, 
cars purchased before 1981 amount to only 
38 percent of the vehicle miles traveled 
(VMT), but they account for over 86 per- 
cent of CO emissions. 

As use of the automobile continues to 
grow, however, it is expected that many 
American cities will not attain the health- 
based carbon monoxide standard. That 
standard is 9 parts per million (ppm), meas- 
ured over an 8-hour period. If a representa- 
tive reading of monitors in an area shows 
that it exceeds the standard for 2 or more 
8-hour periods, it is classified in nonattain- 
ment. 

There are currently about 50 American 
cities not meeting the standard. As with 
ozone, in some cases, cities exceed the 
standard only moderately. About six urban 
areas, however, have a carbon monoxide 
problem classified by EPA as serious. 

EPA estimates that even as vehicle miles 
traveled (VMT) grow, the effect of fleet 
turnover will bring almost half of those 
cities currently violating the standard into 
attainment. Several of the measures in the 
President’s proposal designed to curb 
ozone-causing emissions will also help 
reduce carbon monoxide. These include the 
measures described above to tighten tail- 
pipe standards for light-duty trucks and to 
improve State and local inspection and 
maintenance programs. 

Even with these measures, however, sev- 
eral American cities will continue to have a 
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carbon monoxide problem. To bring these 

cities into compliance with the health-based 

standard, the President’s proposal contains 

several important measures designed to cut 

carbon monoxide emissions. Specifically, the 

President’s plan calls for: 

¢ A major new program to promote the 

use of clean-burning oxygenated fuels, 
which emit dramatically less carbon 
monoxide. The plan would require 
those cities with the most serious 
carbon monoxide problems to use gaso- 
line blended with oxygenated fuels 
during the winter months. Oxygenated 
fuels include ethanol, methanol, ETBE, 
and MTBE. Blending oxygenates into 
fuel will not only reduce carbon mon- 
oxide, it will also sharply reduce toxic 
air emissions caused by aromatics in 
conventional gasoline. 
Ethanol and ETBE are generally pro- 
duced in the United States from corn, 
wheat, and potato crops. They offer 
the opportuni.y both to clean the air 
and to provide expanded markets for 
America’s farmers. The President’s 
plan would allow cities to opt out of 
the oxygenated fuels requirements if 
they could demonstrate to EPA that 
they would come into attainment of 
the carbon monoxide standard using 
other measures. EPA estimates that re- 
quiring oxygenated fuels in areas with 
serious carbon monoxide problems will 
reduce carbon monoxide emissions by 
an additional 18 percent in these areas. 
Giving EPA the authority to issue reg- 
ulations for a carbon monoxide cold 
temperature standard. Carbon monox- 
ide problems are exaggerated when 
motor vehicles start in exceptionally 
cold weather. This standard has the po- 
tential to reduce carbon monoxide 
emissions by 7 to 12 percent. 

The President’s plan will bring the vast 
majority of cities into attainment with the 
carbon monoxide standard by 1995, and 
will bring a// American cities into attain- 
ment by the year 2000. 


PARTICULATE MATTER 


Background 


Particulate matter (PM10) includes acid 
sulfates, toxic organics and metals, and in- 
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soluble dusts that come from traditional 
stack emissions, as well as area sources such 
as wood stoves and open burning. Construc- 
tion, roadways, and mobile sources also con- 
tribute to the problem. PM10 can cause 
premature death in elderly and ill persons, 
aggravation of existing respiratory disease, 
increased respiratory illness, and other ef- 
fects. Particulate matter (PM10) standards 
were revised in 1987 to address smaller par- 
ticulate matter particles most likely to pen- 
etrate the lungs. 
The President’s program will: 
¢ Require reasonably available control 
measures to meet the standard. 
¢ Ensure that the majority of cities meet 
the standard by 1994, and that all 
cities meet PM10 standards by 2001. 


Toxic AIR POLLUTANTS 


Highlights 


¢ Dramatically accelerates progress in 
controlling major toxic air pollutants. 
e Uses best technology available to cut 
air toxics. 
Promises certifiable progress in regu- 
lating sources of toxic air emissions on 
a set schedule. 


Background 


The emission of toxic chemicals into the 
air is believed to cause cancer and other 
health effects in humans. Since 1974 EPA 
has been required to regulate such emis- 
sions in order to provide an ample margin 
of safety to the public. Because this margin 
has been difficult to define and has been 
the subject of continued litigation, EPA has 
had difficulty proceeding with regulation 
under the law. Since passage of the statute, 
it has published regulations for only seven 
toxic air pollutants. Because the statute has 
proven unworkable, the President has pro- 
posed a major revision of the law in order 
to guarantee greatly accelerated progress in 
reducing the damaging effects of toxic air 
pollution. 

Data recently released by the EPA indi- 
cate that 2.7 billion pounds of toxic chemi- 
cals are emitted into the air each year. EPA 
estimates that these emissions contribute to 
approximately 1,500-3,000 fatal cancers an- 


nually. Toxic chemical emissions are associ- 
ated also with respiratory disease and birth 
defects. Motor vehicles and _ stationary 
sources each account for approximately half 
of air toxic emissions. The measures in the 
President’s plan designed to curb VOC 
emissions and promote alternative fuels will 
sharply reduce emissions from motor vehi- 
cles. 


The President’s plan also includes a major 
new initiative to reduce air toxic emissions 
from stationary sources (factories, plants, 
and other such sources). A majority of iden- 
tified carcinogens are emitted by about 30 
industrial categories, including steel mills 
(coke ovens), rubber, pulp and paper, chro- 
mium electroplating, and solvent users. The 
President’s plan is designed to reduce 
quickly emissions from these sources. 


The President’s program will: 


e Establish a set schedule for regulating 
major sources of toxic air pollution. 
Under the plan, EPA will publish regu- 
lations for controlling 10 source catego- 
ries within 2 years, 25 percent of 
source categories within 4 years, 50 
percent of source categories within 7 
years, and all necessary additional cate- 
gories of air toxics within 10 years. 


Require emitters of toxic air pollution 
to use the Maximum Available Control 
Technology (MACT) to sharply cut pol- 
lution. This means that EPA would set 
a standard based on the best technolo- 
gy currently available. Plants would 
then be required to meet that stand- 
ard, with some exceptions to add flexi- 
bility for those who have already re- 
duced most air toxics and for very 
small plants. 


Encourage voluntary reductions early, 
before standards are even published, 
by providing credit for those reduc- 
tions against the MACT requirement. 


After Phase I is implemented, the EPA 
Administrator shall assess any remain- 
ing risk after reductions from state-of- 
the-art technology and determine if 
there is a need for further controls. 
Based on his assessment, the EPA Ad- 
ministrator would set additional stand- 
ards to prevent the public from being 
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exposed to unreasonable risk, which 
would allow considerations of cost and 
technical feasibility as well as health- 
based risks. 

It is estimated that the President’s air 
toxics initiative will eliminate in the first 
phase about three-quarters of the cancer 
deaths caused by toxic air emissions from 
factories and plants. The annual costs of the 
program are difficult to estimate until 
actual standards are published, but current 
EPA estimates center at about $2 billion 
per year. 


Designation of Kenneth M. Carr as 
Chairman of the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission 


June 12, 1989 


The President has designated Kenneth M. 
Carr as Chairman of the Nuclear Regula- 
tory Commission, effective July 1, 1989. He 
would succeed Lando W. Zech, Jr. 

Since 1986 Commissioner Carr has served 
as a member of the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission. Prior to this, he served in the 
U.S. Navy as Deputy and Chief of Staff to 
the Commander in Chief, Atlantic Com- 
mand, and the Commander in Chief of the 
U.S. Atlantic Fleet, retiring as a vice admi- 
ral in 1985. From 1977 to 1980, he com- 
manded the submarine force of the Atlantic 
Fleet and served as Vice Director of Strate- 
gic Target Planning at Offutt Air Force 
Base, NE. In 1972 he was assigned as chief 
of staff to the commander of the submarine 
force of the Atlantic Fleet, and in 1973, 
assumed duties of military assistant to the 
Deputy Secretary of Defense. Commission- 
er Carr enlisted in the Navy in 1943. 


Commissioner Carr graduated from the 
U.S. Naval Academy in 1949. He has re- 
ceived the Distinguished Service Medal, the 
Legion of Merit, Presidential Unit Com- 
mendation, and Defense Distinguished 
Service and Meritorious Service Medals. He 
was born March 17, 1925, in Mayfield, KY. 
He is married to Molly Pace of Burkesville, 
KY. 
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Remarks to Students at the Teton 
Science School in Grand Teton 
National Park, Wyoming 


June 13, 1989 


Sorry, Manuel mentioned my birthday. 
It’s so nice to be in Wyoming. Nobody, not 
one person—your Governor, the Senators, 
our new Congressman—no one has said, 
And now you can ride the subway in Jack- 
son Hole for half fare. [Laughter] I'm de- 
lighted, and thank you for your tolerance. 
But, Manuel, thank you for that warm intro- 
duction. Secretary Lujan and I served in 
Congress. And I liked very much what Lor- 
raine said about him, and I know he'll do a 
first-rate job with all the responsibilities that 
the Secretary of the Interior has. I want to 
thank all of you for one of the best birthday 
presents a person could possibly have, and 
that was going fishing yesterday on Lake 
Jackson with my grandson. The score: 
caught six, ate two. Not bad for 45 minutes 
worth of work out there. 

And I am really thrilled to be here. I’m 
just sorry that the Silver Fox is not here. 
That’s my wife, Barbara. But some have in- 
quired about her health, and she’s doing 
very well, thank you. And she’s off doing 
the good works for literacy in New York 
City, I think it is, this evening. I wish she 
were here. She was with me last time, and 
she'll never forget your hospitality either. 

I want to thank Governor Sullivan, who 
showed us the extraordinary courtesy of 
coming over across the line into Montana to 
greet us yesterday and—{/aughter|—was 
with us here and then had his beautiful 
daughter come out, and we could see a 
little more of that wonderful Sullivan 
family. I’m glad that Senator Malcolm 
Wallop, a friend of longstanding, is with us. 
Our new Congressman who’s going to do a 
great job for this State, Craig Thomas, is 
here. And then I had to put up with [Sena- 
tor] Al Simpson. [Laughter] You see, every 
January or so, he and I go fishing, but not in 
Wyoming. And we have to listen for two 
straight nights to him lying about Wyoming 
fishing to those of us fishing in Florida. 
[Laughter] But nevertheless, I’m glad he’s 
here. And I also want to just single out 
another friend, a friend of my dad’s, a 
friend of mine, who I’m told is here. And I 
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didn’t actually see, but Al tells me that Cliff 
Hansen is here. He and Martha—one of the 
great Wyoming Senators—Governor, every- 
thing else. There he is right over there, 
looking younger than a spring colt. 

Yesterday I announced our proposals for 
the Clean Air Act—how to improve it. But 
protecting the environment requires good 
people as well as good laws. And I’m espe- 
cially pleased today to announce: that my 
nominee for the Director of the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service is one of Wyoming’s 
own. His Triangle X Ranch I passed just a 
minute ago up the road. He’s president of 
the State senate. He’s here with us today, 
your own, my friend, Senator John Turner, 
who’s going to take on this very important 
responsibility. And, Jack, I want to thank 
you and Lorraine and all the other troopers 
out there and the Park Service people, who 
do such a superb job for the entire country. 

I want to just visit with you today on 
some concepts of the environment. It’s 
well-known that Wyoming's first tourist was 
a trapper named John Colter, a veteran of 
the Lewis and Clark expedition. In 1808 
Colter was captured by the locals, stripped 
naked, and hotly pursued—given a chance 
to run for his life. Seven days later he ar- 
rived at a Spanish fort, sore feet and a sun- 
burned back. And today George P. and I, 
my grandson and I, are awful glad that Wy- 
oming’s attitude towards visitors—{laugh- 
ter}—is, what’s the phrase, kinder and 
gentler. [Laughter] 

We meet in the heart of an environmen- 
tal success story, part of a tradition that 
began when Abraham Lincoln granted Yo- 
semite Valley to California, set aside as a 
preserve, and continued through Teddy 
Roosevelt and others who found inspiration 
in these majestic American peaks. And cre- 
ating national parks was an American idea, 
an idea imitated all around the world. And 
it was one of our very best ideas. Five gen- 
erations of Americans have since enjoyed 
Yellowstone and the Tetons, the largest 
intact natural area in the temperate zones 
of the Earth. And yesterday afternoon I 
toured the fire areas north of here, saw how 
Yellowstone is coming back, and marveled 
at nature’s regenerative power. 

But whether restoring a forest or the air 
that flows above it, nature needs our help. 
And yesterday I stood in the majestic East 


Room at the White House to announce the 
proposal designed to ensure that we do our 
part to improve and preserve our natural 
heritage, the very air we breathe, from 
coast to coast and beyond, for another five 
generations and beyond. And today, with 
our backs to the Pacific and the jewels of 
the American Rockies, I look east across this 
fertile and productive land and call on the 
American people and on the Congress to 
join me in this new initiative for clean air. 

I’ve said it before, when talking about 
issues like drug abuse, crime, and national 
security, the most fundamental obligation of 
the Government is to protect the people— 
the people’s health, the people’s safety, and 
ultimately our values and our traditions. 
And nowhere are these traditions more 
real, more alive, than here in the western 
reaches of Wyoming. It is a land of legend, 
campfire tales of brave Sioux warriors, of 
Butch Cassidy and the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, or range wars between cattlemen and 
the ranchers. And just over that ridge to 
the east lies the headwaters of the Wind 
River, one of the settings—the epic western 
“Lonesome Dove.” And the book, by 
McMurtry, begins with the famous passage 
from T.K. Whipple: “All America lies at the 
end of the wilderness road, and our past is 
not a dead past, but still lives in us. Our 
forefathers had civilization inside them- 
selves and the wild outside. We live in the 
civilization they created, but within us the 
wilderness still lingers. And what they 
dreamed, we live, and what they lived, we 
dream.” 

Frontier legends have filled America’s 
movie screens and our imagination for most 
of this century. But the frontier is not the 
end of the road. It is quite simply our inspi- 
ration. The frontiers we face in the final 
decade leading to the year 2000 are differ- 
ent from those that our forefathers faced in 
the mountains and meadows of the Ameri- 
can Rockies. What we face are the frontiers 
of the mind—scientific, geographic, cultur- 
al—that remain to be crossed. And so, let’s 
cross them. 

Last summer I called 1988 the year the 
Earth spoke back. Time dubbed “Spaceship 
Earth” the planet of the year. And al- 
though, ultimately, medical waste on beach- 
es or that wandering garbage barge may 
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not present as grave a danger as the ozone 
holes that we cannot see, touch, or smell, 
they helped provide the jolt that we 
needed as a nation. 

And some say we’re running out of time. 
Wrong. The only thing we are running out 
of is imagination and the will to bring what 
we can imagine to life. And, yes, there is a 
new breeze blowing. And borne upon that 
wind is a new breed of environmentalism. 
Our mission is not just to defend what’s left 
but to take the offense, to improve our en- 
vironment across the board. 

But it cannot be an American effort 
alone. As I said in Europe last month, envi- 
ronmental destruction knows no borders. 
And as the mistrust of the cold war begins 
to give way to a new recognition of our 
common interests, international environ- 
mental challenges offer model opportunities 
for cooperation. I talked about this at the 
NATO summit to Francois Mitterrand, to 
Margaret Thatcher and Helmut Kohl. And 
it is universal—the concern, international 
concern—about the environment. Last fall 
two whales were saved off American shores 
by a Soviet icebreaker, a Japanese-built 
tractor, and a group of determined Ameri- 
can Eskimos with saws and boathooks. And, 
yes, there is a new breeze blowing. And as 
we speak it is carrying a 156-foot schooner 
from the Statue of Liberty to Leningrad, an 
East-West voyage for the environment. And 
a week ago the airwaves rocked with a 5- 
hour benefit concert—I confess I didn’t 
listen to all of it—broadcast around the 
world from New York, London, and Brazil 
for environmental challenges and our 
common future. 

And many such international events are 
symbolic, but here at home the substance 
awaits. It’s in my new proposals to Con- 
gress, proposals for cleaner air, for an end 
to acid rain, urban smog, and other toxic 
emissions. Congress has been deadlocked on 
clean air for a long time, and when these 
proposals pass, it will mark the first im- 
provement in the act in 12 years. And other 
attempts have failed. Competing interests 
have jammed the avenue to action, and 
there’s been a gridlock. 

And I understand the traffic jam. Before 
deciding on these proposals, I met with rep- 
resentatives of business and energy, and 
mining and chemical groups, and Members 
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of Congress. And I met with people like 
you who share my passion for the great 
outdoors. And just last Thursday I sat down 
with the leaders of every major environ- 
mental group in the United States. And I’ve 
listened to these competing voices—some- 
times strident, sometimes thoughtful, 
always well-intentioned. 

And now, no group is going to get every- 
thing it wants. Some say we’re asking too 
much, too fast. And others say: Not enough, 
too slow. But today there’s some important 
common ground, because there is one thing 
everyone agrees on: We need action, and 
we need it now. Every American deserves 
to breathe clean air, and you shouldn’t have 
to drive 2,000 miles to come out here to do 
it. Environmental gridlock must end. 

And now, this isn’t the first time Congress 
has had to struggle with questions about the 
kind of America we’re going to bequeath to 
our children. And it’s not even the first 
time the debate was carried right into the 
Tetons. More than 100 years ago, in the 
summer of 1883, a storm was brewing in 
Congress over the future of the park. And 
President Chester Arthur boarded a train 
headed west. In Chicago, they warned that 
any reporters who followed would be 
dropped off the next railroad bridge. [Press 
Secretary to the President] Marlin Fitz- 
water—very interesting. [Laughter] On 
August 5th that train stopped about 100 
miles south of here, at the banks of the 
Green River. And they embarked by mule 
wagon for the Wind River Valley, and there 
the roads ended. And there began a 350- 
mile odyssey by horseback, as the President 
traversed the Tetons and Yellowstone. And 
winding through Jackson Hole, he was fol- 
lowed by nearly 200 pack animals and 75 
cavalry troops. So, I hope you'll excuse 
me—a little parade that came in here. We 
were very considerate. [Laughter] President 
Arthur emerged from the Tetons and re- 
turned to Washington with a new vision of 
the West, and unlike me, 105 pounds of 
trout. And you know how the story ended. 
You’re looking at it: a scene so unspoiled 
that it is little different from the view that 
John Colter first saw in 1808. 

And yet today even the Tetons cannot 
escape the threat of pollution. It comes not 
from steam engines and logging saws but 
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from the very west wind that shaped those 
peaks, bearing the often invisible poisons 
that gust in from the sun-baked smog of our 
cities. And it’s ironic that as I’ve visited 
with people in these mountains, again and 
again people say how nice it is to get away 
from urban air pollution. Well, the bad 
news is, it can follow you here. But the 
good news is, we are not going to put up 
with it any longer—not here, not at home 
where you summer visitors live most of 
your lives. We are not. 

And the clean air initiatives that we 
launched yesterday at the White House 
mark a new chapter in the tradition of pro- 
tecting our people and our parks. And our 
aim is to reduce the “big three” in air pol- 
lution: acid rain, urban smog, toxic emis- 
sions. 

And to stop acid rain, we will cut sulfur 
dioxide emissions nearly in half—10 million 
tons—and cut nitrogen oxide by 2 million 
tons before the century is out. And to 
reduce the emissions that cause smog, 
we’ve set an ambitious reduction goal. Our 
plan will cut emissions from cars and facto- 
ries. It will promote alternative fuels. And it 
will launch us towards the goal of clean air 
in every American city. And that goal will 
be reached. And on toxics, our plan is de- 
signed to cut all categories of airborne toxic 
chemicals by as much as the best technolo- 
gy we know of will allow, which should be 
over three-fourths—again, before the centu- 
ry is out. Wherever the next generation 
may find your children, our goal is nothing 
less than an America where all air breathes 
as clean as morning in the Rockies. 

June marks the beginning of summer, a 
family time, a time of remembrance and 
tradition. An estimated 290 million visitors 
will come to America’s national parks this 
year. And, yes, I know it sometimes seems 
like most of them are camped out at your 
campsite. [Laughter] And with each new 
day, American families clamour across the 
craggy trails above us, around Jenny Lake, 
Paintbrush Canyon, and the aptly named 
Rock of Ages. And people return from these 
spaces rejuvenated, confident, somehow 
younger. 

America’s national parks are also living 
laboratories, where our boundless curiosity 
is challenged by nature’s unbridled forces. 
Robin Winks, a professor at one of those 


eastern Ivy League schools with which I am 
familiar, Yale University, has said: “Our 
parks are universities.” They are a whole 
world of wonder, where family and friends 
can watch nature at work. And yesterday, 
as we stopped on the helicopters, as we 
landed at one of the burned out areas be- 
tween here and West Yellowstone, leaned 
down to look at that charred soil, and you 
could see—coming out of that black, 
charred soil little tiny green shoots—nature 
at work, the power of nature. 


Our stewardship of the Earth is brief. We 
owe it to those who follow to keep that in 
perspective, to be responsible passengers 
along the way. They have a saying in the 
Himalayas: “To a flea, alive for 80 days, a 
man is immortal. And to a man, alive for 80 
years, a mountain is immortal. Both are 
wrong.” 


And we stand in the shadow of the 
Tetons, still an unspoiled frontier thanks to 
the vision of leaders no longer alive. But it’s 
not the last frontier. After the Sun went 
down last night, we got a glimpse of the 
frontier beyond. It was up there beyond the 
peaks, past the clear mountain air that we 
want to preserve for all Americans, up 
there in the stars. And as we closed our 
eyes to rest, we saw the frontier beyond the 
stars, the frontier within ourselves. In the 
frontiers ahead, there are no boundaries. 
We must pioneer new technology, find new 
solutions, dream new dreams. So, look upon 
these American peaks and at the American 
people around you and remember: We’ve 
hardly scratched the surface of what God 
put on Earth and what God put in man. 

Thank you all for what you do every 
single day to preserve the environment for 
all mankind. Thank you, and God bless you. 
Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:10 a.m. out- 
side of the school. In his remarks, he re- 
ferred to Lorraine Mintzmeyer, Director of 
the Rocky Mountain Region of the Na- 
tional Park Service; Prime Ministers Marga- 
ret Thatcher of the United Kingdom and 
Francois Mitterrand of France; and Chan- 
cellor Helmut Kohl of the Federal Republic 
of Germany. 
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Nomination of John F. Turner To Be 
Director of the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service 


June 13, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate John F. Turner to be Di- 
rector of the United States Fish and Wild- 
life Service, Department of the Interior. He 
would succeed Frank H. Dunkle. 

Mr. Turner is currently a partner with 
Triangle X Ranch, a third generation family 
business in Jackson Hole, WY. He has 
served in various advisory capacities, includ- 
ing as a member of the National Wetlands 
Policy Forum, 1987-1988, and as a 
member, then vice chairman of the board 
for the National Wetlands System Advisory 
Board, 1983-1987. He has also served in the 
Wyoming State senate as president, 1987- 
1989; senate majority floor leader, 1985- 
1987; and vice president, 1983-1985. He 
was assistant director for the University of 
Notre Dame, foreign studies program in 
Innsbruck, Austria, 1964-1965. 

Mr. Turner graduated from the Universi- 
ty of Notre Dame (B.S., 1964) and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan at Ann Arbor (MSS., 
1970). He was born March 3, 1942. Mr. 
Turner is married, has three children, and 
resides in Moose, WY. 


Nomination of Stella Garcia Guerra To 
Be an Assistant Secretary of the Interior 
June 13, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Stella Garcia Guerra to be 
an Assistant Secretary of the Interior (Terri- 
torial and International Affairs). She would 
succeed Janet J. McCoy. 

Since 1985 Ms. Guerra has served as a 
member of the board of directors of the 
Mexican American Cultural Center. In addi- 
tion, Ms. Guerra has served as a member of 
the advisory board for Friends of the Philip- 
pine General Hospitals, 1986 to present; 
member of the Presidential Task Force for 
Women for the Minorities and the Disabled 
in Science and Technology, 1987 to present; 
and member of Federally Employed 
Women, 1983 to present. She also serves as 
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a member of the National Association of 
Elected and Appointed Officials, 1982 to 
present, and as a member of the National 
Federation of Republican Women, 1982 to 
present. 

Ms. Guerra graduated from Del Mar ol- 
lege (A.A., 1965), the University of Texas 
A&I (B.S., 1967), Our Lady of the Lake 
(M.A., 1973), and the Federal Executive In- 
stitute, 1984. She was born January 31, 
1945, and resides in Texas. 


Remarks at the University of Nebraska 
in Lincoln 


June 13, 1989 


Thank all of you—Governor Orr, distin- 
guished leader of this State, for those kind 
words, that warm introduction. My thanks 
also to Dr. Roskens, Chancellor Massengale, 
Chairperson Hoke, and all the other officials 
at this wonderful institution. And I also 
want to thank Dr. Peter Jenkins, my tour 
guide, who runs the Center for Engine 
Technology here at the University of Ne- 
braska. And also my special thanks to three 
members of my Cabinet—Secretary Wat- 
kins, Secretary Lujan, and Secretary Clay- 
ton Yeutter—for joining me here today. 

I hope that this symbolizes to all of you 
the importance that we place not just on 
the research that’s going on here at the 
university, at this wonderful university, but 
the importance of agriculture and Nebras- 
ka—the two go together. And we’re here to 
salute you. And Secretary Yeutter, as we’ve 
heard, is a graduate of this fine school, and 
let me put it this way: I’m delighted to 
have a Cornhusker in my Cabinet. And we 
have several Members of Congress traveling 
with me today. Your own Doug Bereuter is 
here, Congressman from Nebraska, some- 
place over here. And then three Wyoming 
officials, Senator Wallop, Senator Alan 
Simpson, and Congressman Craig Thomas 
over here. Maybe they’d stand up. And 
lastly, I'd like to thank the Air Force Band 
from Offutt—first-class music. Anybody who 
can keep you all awake for 2 hours must 
have something going for them. So, thank 
you, sir, thank you very much. Thank you 
so much for being with us. 
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I would have made it here a few minutes 
earlier, but we’ve been driving around look- 
ing for a parking place. [Laughter] Actually, 
I’ve come from Dr. Jenkins’ lab, where I 
got a short seminar on engine testing and 
alternative fuels—fascinating, trailblazing 
work. You can’t help but see it to realize 
that we have a window to the future. And 
I’m a believer in alternative fuels and con- 
servation. This winter I’m putting windmills 
in Washington. [Laughter] Henceforth, hot 
air is going to heat the entire city. 

Let me tell you a bit about the path- 
breaking work that I’ve just seen in this 
engine lab. They’ve got two cars hooked up 
to emissions monitors, one running on gaso- 
line, the other on new ethanol blend that 
they’re working on. And the results are im- 
pressive. The proof is right there before you 
in the readout: The car runs cleaner on the 
ethanol mix. And they’re confident down 
there. I asked about performance, and they 
told me to take a car out on a test drive. I 
don’t do a lot of driving these days, so I’m 
not sure that I’m the best judge. But I en- 
joyed the ride. And it had a lot of pickup, 
certainly got more pickup than the 14,000- 
pound limousine sitting outside this place. 
[Laughter] 

Many of you know that yesterday I an- 
nounced some sweeping changes to the 
Clean Air Act, the first amendments to that 
landmark legislation in more than a decade. 
And whether you live in the city or in the 
country or on a farm or near a factory, the 
changes that we’re calling for are going to 
improve the quality of the air we breathe 
and, therefore, the quality of life for all 
Americans. 

This is a nation rich in the majesty of 
nature. In the past 24 hours, I’ve seen some 
of the magnificent sights that this great 
land has to offer: nature renewing itself in 
Yellowstone after those devastating fires; 
the Tetons rising up, postcard-perfect, from 
the Wyoming plateau. Sights like those 
make me all the more determined that this 
nation dedicate itself to the restoration and 
renewal of our natural heritage. 

My approach is driven by a new kind of 
environmentalism, built on five principles: 
harnessing the power of technology and the 
marketplace, promoting State and local en- 
vironmental initiatives, encouraging a 
common international effort, concentrating 


on pollution prevention, and strict enforce- 
ment of environmental standards. Today I 
want to focus on the first of these five, on 
ways that we can harness the power of 
technology in service to our environment. 

The work you’re doing here puts Lincoln 
on the leading edge of that effort. Alterna- 
tive fuel is going to help us reconcile the 
automobile to our environment. And right 
now, 81 American cities exceed Federal 
clean air standards. Expanded use of alter- 
native fuels is a key element in my plan to 
guarantee that 20 years from now every 
American, in every city across this country, 
will breathe clean air. Alternative fuels are 
going to help us get there. In the nine 
urban areas with the worst ozone pollution, 
we're requiring a million clean-fuel vehicles 
on the street by the year 1997, a million a 
year by the year 1997. Our clean air plan 
also calls for cities with the worst carbon 
monoxide problems to use oxygenated fuels 
to cut emissions during peak winter 
months. 

And our plan preserves flexibility. The 
urban areas targeted for cleanup can opt 
out of requirements, provided they find 
other ways to make equivalent cuts in pol- 
lution levels. And although we’re proposing 
some tough pollution control measures, 
we're going to develop ways to allow auto- 
mobile manufacturers and fuel companies 
to trade emissions reductions credits among 
themselves, so long as the overall emissions 
standard is met. And our goal—clean air. 
And we’re going to achieve it in the most 
efficient way possible, but make no mistake 
about it, we are going to achieve our goal. 

I came out to the University of Nebraska 
to get a firsthand look at one of the clean 
air technologies of tomorrow: an alternative 
fuel called ETBE, made from ethanol and 
Nebraska corn. I thought I left all those 
acronyms behind me in Washington. Inci- 
dently, ETBE is short for ethyl tertiary- 
butyl ether. Maybe the acronym isn’t so bad 
after all. [Laughter] But ETBE isn’t quite a 
household word, but it may just become 
one, based on what I’ve seen today. Right 
now, ethanol-blend fuels account for only a 
fraction of America’s overall gasoline con- 
sumption—about 8 percent. And _ that’s 
going to change in the years ahead. Gaso- 
hol, ETBE, natural gas-based fuels like 
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methanol, CNG, and MTBE—all are going 
to play a role in a transition to cleaner, 
more efficient engines. 

Cutting auto exhaust is an effective 
avenue to cleaner air. Motor vehicles 
produce about two-thirds of all the carbon 
monoxide emissions and about 40 percent 
of all ozone pollution—chemical threats to 
our environment that we have all had to 
live with. And we're learning every day 
that pollution respects no borders. There’s 
no safe haven from the damaging long-term 
effect of chronic environmental abuse. Ex- 
haust pollution isn’t just a big city problem 
anymore. We know it’s time to cut exhausts, 
and the question then is, how? 

In this great country of ours, we shouldn’t 
have to choose between clean air and con- 
tinued progress, between sound ecology 
and sustained economic growth. The 
answer isn’t to shut off our engines and 
throw away our keys. That’s a horse-and- 
buggy solution to a 2lst century problem. 
And we can do better than that. We’ve got 
to follow your lead, push forward technol- 
ogies that promise cleaner fuels for the 
future. And there is more the automobile 
industry can, and will, do. But it’s time now 
to produce cleaner fuels our cars will burn 
in the future. 

Let me tell you just a little of what I 
learned in your lab. Results so far show that 
gas blended with ETBE additive lowers en- 
vironmentally harmful emissions and _ in- 
creases engine performance. That’s a prom- 
ising combination. Think about what that 
means. ETBE and other alternative fuels 
can help us meet more stringent air quality 
standards and strengthen our domestic 
energy industry at the same time. 

And America must work towards energy 
independence. You know, last year 37 per- 
cent of the oil that America consumed was 
imported, and so far this year, that figure’s 
up to almost 40 percent. And that trend 
means trouble. We worked hard to cut our 
consumption of foreign oil. And I will not 
stand by and watch our country slip back 
into a dangerous state of dependency, wide 
open to the next oil shock from some coun- 
try halfway around the world. We’re not 
going to do that in this country. We’ve got 
to plan for the future now. We need secure, 
reliable sources of energy right here at 
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home. Alternative fuels are an American 
answer. 

And take a look at ETBE. It’s made from 
ethanol, which I’ve long supported. And 
ethanol’s made from corn and other grains 
we grow in abundance. And that’s good for 
American farmers, and it’s good for all 
American taxpayers who are now paying 
more than $5 billion a year in corn price- 
supports. Ethanol is a homegrown energy 
alternative. And that’s good for national se- 
curity, and that’s good for our trade deficit. 
And ethanol produces a fuel that burns 
cleaner. And that’s good for our environ- 
ment—just plain and simple, good for our 
environment. A source of energy that’s 
clean, abundant, and made right here in 
the United States—three good reasons why 
ethanol and ETBE are fuels of the future. 

I’ve got great faith in farm country. Some 
folks might be surprised to see the kind of 
work going on here, to see Nebraska lead- 
ing the way on alternative fuels; but we all 
know the heartland’s been high-tech for a 
long time. The American farmer has long 
been the most productive and efficient in 
the world. You’ve put food on America’s 
table, and now you're going to help Amer- 
ica fill up its tank. The modern farmer is as 
comfortable talking about gene splicing and 
biotechnology as he is taking the wheel off 
a tractor. You’ve been pioneering in agri- 
culture for years. And I’m not surprised to 
see you moving from agriculture to 
energy—and a car that runs on corn. 

And Nebraska’s going to make it work. 
These alternative fuels are going to take the 
market by storm. Kind of like the Big Red 
[University of Nebraska football team] roll- 
ing into Norman, Oklahoma. [Applause] 
You know, what you're doing here will 
mean cleaner air in Los Angeles and New 
York and dozens of cities in between now 
plagued by smog and air pollution. And 
that’s the kind of environmental impact 
that can improve the quality of life across 
America and around the world. 

And we won't stop with alternative fuels. 
In the future, we’re going to be using other 
technological alternatives, like biodegrada- 
bles in the battle against litter and waste 
disposal, to ease the threats to our environ- 
ment. Out here there’s always been a 
strong environmental ethic. In this part of 
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the country, taking care of the land is a way 
of life. It’s natural. And that’s why I know 
when I call on all Americans to make re- 
newal and restoration our new environmen- 
tal watchwords, I can count on you. 

So, let me say to all of you here today in 
this magnificent auditorium, stadium, area 
of combat—{laughter|—all Nebraskans 
should be proud of the pioneer work being 
done here at this great university. It’s been 
a privilege for me as President of the 
United States to visit this great State, to 
listen, to learn, to catch a glimpse of 
progress in the making. 

And for those of you in the overflow 
room and those along the streets from the 
airport into the city, let me thank you for 
that warm Nebraska welcome. I'll never 
forget it. God bless you, and God bless the 
United States of America. Thank you very 
much. 


Note: The President spoke at 3:25 p.m. in 
the Bob Devaney Sports Center on the 
campus of the university. In his opening 
remarks, he referred to Ron Roskens, 
Martin Massengale, and Nancy Hoke, presi- 
dent, chancellor, and chairperson of the 
board of regents of the university, respec- 
tively; Secretary of Energy James D. Wat- 
kins; Secretary of the Interior Manuel 
Lujan, Jr; and Secretary of Agriculture 
Clayton Yeutter. Prior to his remarks, the 
President toured university facilities. Fol- 
lowing his remarks, he returned to Wash- 
ington, DC. 


Message to the House of 
Representatives Returning Without 
Approval the Fair Labor Standards 
Amendments of 1989 


June 13, 1989 


To the House of Representatives: 

I am returning herewith without my ap- 
proval H.R. 2, the “Fair Labor Standards 
Amendments of 1989.” 

This bill would increase the minimum 
wage by an excessive amount and thus stifle 
the creation of new job opportunities. It 
would damage the employment prospects 
of our young people and least advantaged 


citizens. It would accelerate inflation. It 
would not help those in poverty. And thus 
it would fail to properly reflect the thought 
behind this measure: to help our lowest 
paid workers. 

H.R. 2 would increase the minimum 
wage to $4.55 an hour and would provide a 
training wage only for 60 days and only for 
a temporary period. Economists universally 
agree that such an increase in the minimum 
wage will result in the loss of job opportuni- 
ties. This is because, as the minimum wage 
rises, employers in today’s highly competi- 
tive marketplace must respond. Some close 
their doors. Some automate. Others reduce 
their work force or cut the services they 
provide to their customers. 

That is why I made it clear that I could 
accept an increase only if it were a modest 
one, and only if it were accompanied by a 
meaningful training wage for new employ- 
ees of a firm, to help offset the job loss. As I 
have said many times, I could sign into law 
an increase in the hourly minimum wage to 
$4.25, phased in over 3 years, which pre- 
serves job opportunities through a 6-month 
training wage for all new hires. The bill the 
Congress has sent to me fails to meet these 
standards. 

The increase in the minimum wage I said 
I could accept amounts to 27 percent—to- 
talling 90 cents an hour in three equal 
annual increments of 30 cents. The increase 
in H.R. 2 exceeds that amount by a full one- 
third. In the interest of preserving job op- 
portunity, I cannot approve this legislation. 

I wish to be clear about this. My differ- 
ence with the Congress is not just about 30 
cents an hour. It is about hundreds of thou- 
sands of jobs that would be preserved by 
my Administration’s approach, as opposed 
to those that would be sacrificed under the 
excessive increase included in this legisla- 
tion. 

The “training wage” included in H.R. 2 is 
ineffective. Its 60-day limitation is too short 
and unrealistically restrictive. The principal 
justification for a training wage is preserva- 
tion of opportunity—for jobs and for train- 
ing. This can be accomplished only through 
a permanent trainee differential. H.R. 2 
provides only temporary training wage au- 
thority that would expire in 3 years. This 
means that within 4 years the minimum 
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wage for trainees would rise to the regular 
minimum wage. That defeats the job-saving 
purpose of the training wage. This provision 
of H.R. 2 would do little to save jobs. I 
cannot support it. 

Minimum wage jobs are for the most part 
entry-level jobs—those jobs that give our 
workers the valuable work experience and 
basic training they will need for advance- 
ment to future opportunities. When those 
jobs are lost, the losers are the young and 
disadvantaged, grasping for the first rung 
on the ladder of economic opportunity. 

I am also deeply concerned that an exces- 
sive increase in the minimum wage will in- 
crease inflation, which has rightly been 
called the cruelest tax. Inflation is hardest 
on those living on fixed incomes, many of 
whom are poor and elderly. As the mini- 
mum wage increases, employers’ costs rise, 
and they must charge the consumer more 
for goods and services just to break even. 

The Federal budget deficit also would in- 
crease. The jobs lost due to a large mini- 
mum wage increase would have generated 
tax revenues for the Federal Government. 
Certain Government programs are tied di- 
rectly to the minimum wage; other Govern- 
ment expenditures are indexed to inflation. 
As the minimum wage and inflation in- 
crease, those expenditures will increase, and 
so will the budget deficit. 

H.R. 2 provides for a Minimum Wage 
Review Board, which threatens to com- 
pound the bill’s inflationary effect. The 
Board would be permanent; it would be 
required to make annual recommendations 
to the Congress for increasing the minimum 
wage in light of increases in wages and 
prices since any previous minimum wage 
adjustment. This has been termed, accu- 
rately, a “back-door” indexing provision. It 
is unacceptable. 

Contrary to what proponents of H.R. 2 
have been saying, increasing the minimum 
wage is not an effective way to help the 
poor. The poverty population and the mini- 
mum wage earners are, by and large, differ- 
ent people. Most minimum wage earners 
are young, they are single, they live in 
households with other workers, and most 
importantly, they are not poor. 

We must never forget that a healthy and 
growing private economy is essential to 
remedying poverty. We are now in the 
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78th month of an unprecedented economic 
expansion. Over the last few months, the 
unemployment rate has been lower than at 
any time since 1974. Since the beginning of 
this economic expansion at the end of 1982, 
our economy has created nearly 20 million 
new jobs. Since 1981 the number of work- 
ers earning no more than the Federal mini- 
mum wage has been cut in half—from 7.8 
million to 3.9 million last year. Now is not 
the time to turn back or halt the progress 
we have made. 

In the contemporary American market, 
wages rise—not because of mandated in- 
creases, but because of market forces and 
the changing nature of America’s work- 
place, which demand higher skills and offer 
better pay to the workers who possess 
them. An excessive increase in the mini- 
mum wage would reduce any chance for 
hundreds of thousands of less skilled work- 
ers to get entry-level employment and ex- 
perience the on-the-job training and ad- 
vancement opportunities that go with it. 

Most, though not al!, of those denied the 
opportunity would be young people. I 
remain, as I have said before, haunted by 
the fact that by the thousands, young Amer- 
icans in inner cities believe they have no 
stake in our system, no future, no hope. 
Believing they have nothing to lose, they 
act as if they have nothing to gain. We 
cannot let this continue. Work can give 
them something to gain—and we cannot sit 
by, destroying opportunity with well-inten- 
tioned but misguided policies—jinxing an- 
other generation—and live easily with our- 
selves. 

It is regrettable that this debate must end 
with a veto; once the majority in the Con- 
gress determined to reject my offer of com- 
promise on minimum wage legislation, how- 
ever, it also became inevitable. 

In the discussions of this issue, my objec- 
tives have been and remain twofold: first, to 
preserve job opportunities for entry-level 
workers seeking to get their feet on the 
ladder of economic opportunity; and 
second, to increase the take-home pay of 
the heads of low-income households. My 
proposal was designed to accomplish those 
twin objectives. 

If the Congress remains unwilling to sup- 
port this job-saving approach, I am pre- 
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pared to examine with the Congress, within 
the confines of our fiscal limitations, 
changes in the Earned Income Tax Credit, 
which could better help the heads of low- 
income households. 

I renew my invitation to the Congress to 
work with the Administration, in a coopera- 
tive and bipartisan way, on what I believe is 
the compelling work force challenge. We 
need to improve American education so 
Americans of all ages can prepare for the 
more demanding jobs that this economy is 
creating. Growth offers opportunity for 
those prepared to seize it. For those not 
now prepared and lacking the basic skills of 
language and literacy, computation skills, 
and the like, we need to provide or refine 
our training programs. 

I have proposed a package of educational 
reforms to enhance our Federal approach 
to elementary and secondary education. We 
can offer a better quality of education to 
our children than we do and a wider 
degree of educational choice to them and 
their parents. 

My Administration has also proposed a 
package of reforms in vocational education 
that can improve this system, so vital to 
training and retraining our Nation’s work 
force. We should move quickly to improve 
the quality of vocational education, to sim- 
plify it, to expand choice, to make the 
system more accountable, and, importantly, 
to integrate it better with other job training 
efforts. 

We will be proposing significant improve- 
ments in the Job Training Partnership Act. 
These will include a package of youth initia- 
tives to increase the targeting of critical 
training resources on those in need of help. 
These initiatives will also offer improve- 
ments in the quality of training made avail- 
able to “at-risk” youth and incorporate 
higher standards for achievement and com- 
petency after training. 

We continue to believe that proposals 
such as these and our child tax credit are 
preferable and more effective measures for 
assisting low-income working families. 
Unlike a minimum wage increase, they can 
be much more precisely targeted to help 
only those who need the help, with none of 
the job-loss or inflationary effects of raising 
the minimum wage. 


The Congress this year has the opportuni- 
ty to move these legislative proposals in a 
concerted way. We need to refine our basic 
skills training, literacy, and remedial educa- 
tion, not just job training, to prepare youth 
for a lifetime of productive work, not just a 
job. Let us approach these separate statutes 
and programs not separately, but as parts of 
a whole, as components of an integrated 
Federal policy on real workplace needs. 

As I said in my Inaugural Address, I wish 
to proceed together with both parties in 
both Houses of Congress. For those of us 
whose legislative priorities include the real 
needs of America’s work force, there can be 
no more important items on that agenda 
than education and skills preparation. 

During this year, and this Congress, even 
with limited budget resources—we can 
make a difference. Let us get started. 


George Bush 


The White House, 
June 13, 1989. 


White House Statement on the 
President’s Meeting With Foreign 
Minister Sa‘ud al-Faysal Al Sa‘ud of 
Saudi Arabia 


June 14, 1989 


The President met today with Prince 
Sa‘ud al-Faysal, Foreign Minister of Saudi 
Arabia, to discuss the efforts of the Arab 
League to resolve the Lebanon crisis. The 
President welcomed the collective efforts of 
Saudi Arabia, Morocco, and Algeria and ex- 
pressed U.S. support for their mandate to 
pursue urgently a political process in Leba- 
non leading to elections, reforms, and a 
new national consensus. The President 
pledged the commitment of the United 
States to do all it can to promote a political 
solution that would bring Lebanon’s turmoil 
to an end. 

The United States encourages the Arab 
League’s efforts to foster a political dialog 
among the Lebanese. Such a dialog, in the 
context of a cease-fire, is the necessary first 
step toward a solution of Lebanon’s suffer- 
ing, which has gone on too long. The Presi- 
dent reaffirmed the commitment of the 
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United States to Lebanon’s unity, sovereign- 
ty, and territorial integrity, with the with- 
drawal of all foreign forces and the disband- 
ment of the militias. 


The President said that the United States 
believes that all parties to the conflict in 
Lebanon must show restraint and flexibility 
at this crucial point. All concerned must do 
their part to promote a genuine political 
process, devoid of threats and coercion. 
Outside interests must not add to Lebanon’s 
misery. 


Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Denmark-United States Fishing 
Agreement 


June 14, 1989 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Magnuson Fishery 
Conservation and Management Act of 1976 
(Public Law 94-265; 16 U.S.C. 1801 et seq.), 


I transmit herewith an agreement effected 
by exchange of notes at Washington on 
March 28, 1989, extending for the period of 
2 years from July 1, 1989, until July 1, 1991, 
and amending to conform with current U.S. 
law, the Governing International Fishery 
Agreement between the Government of 
the United States of America of the one 
part and the Home Government of the 
Faroe Islands and the Government of Den- 
mark of the other part Concerning Faroese 
Fishing in Fisheries off the Coasts of the 
United States, signed at Washington on 
June 11, 1984. The exchange of notes, to- 
gether with the present agreement, consti- 
tute a governing international fishery agree- 
ment within the meaning of section 201(c) 
of the act. 


US. fishing industry interests have urged 
prompt consideration of this agreement 
and, similarly, I request the Congress give 
favorable consideration to this agreement at 
an early date to avoid disruption of cooper- 
ative ventures. 


Since 60 calendar days of continuous ses- 
sion, as required by the legislation, will not 
be available before the current agreement 
is scheduled to expire, I recommend the 
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Congress consider passage of a joint resolu- 
tion. 

George Bush 
The White House, 
June 14, 1989. 


Continuation of Richard Schifter as an 
Assistant Secretary of State 


June 14, 1989 


The President today announced that 
Richard Schifter will continue to serve as 
Assistant Secretary of State for Human 
Rights and Humanitarian Affairs. 

Since 1985 Mr. Schifter has been the As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Human Rights 
and Humanitarian Affairs. He is a member 
of the board of directors of the U.S. Insti- 
tute of Peace and serves as the Department 
of State representative on the Commission 
for Security and Cooperation in Europe. He 
also served as Deputy United States Repre- 
sentative in the Security Council of the 
United Nations, with the rank of Ambassa- 
dor, 1984-1985, and as the U.S. member of 
the United Nations Human Rights Commis- 
sion, 1983-1986. Prior to this Mr. Schifter 
was a practicing attorney in Washington, 
DC. 

Mr. Schifter graduated from the College 
of the City of New York in 1943 and re- 
ceived his LL.B. from Yale Law School in 
1951. He served in the U.S. Army, 1943- 
1946. He was born in Vienna, Austria, in 
1923. He is married and has five children 
and eight grandchildren. 


Informal Exchange With Reporters 
Following Discussions With Foreign 
Minister Sa‘ud al-Faysal Al Sa‘ud of 
Saudi Arabia 


June 14, 1989 


Q. When is the initiative, Mr. President? 

Q. ——prospect for Lebanon, sir? 

The President. ——with the Foreign Min- 
ister of Saudi Arabia on that. But they are 
engaged in a mission that comes with the 
greatest of intentions and met with the 
strong enthusiastic support of the United 
States, as they try to be helpful in bringing 
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peace to Lebanon, and that’s something 
we’re all very much concerned about. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:09 a.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House. He 
referred to the Arab League’s attempt to 
bring peace to Lebanon. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on President Bush’s Meeting With 
President Jacques Delors of the 
Commission of the European 
Communities 


June 14, 1989 


The President held a working lunch 
today with Jacques Delors, President of the 
Commission of the European Communities 
(EC). The President had invited President 
Delors for the luncheon when they met in 
Brussels on May 30. The two, who were 
accompanied by senior advisers, discussed 
ongoing cooperation between the United 
States and the EC Commission on issues of 
mutual interest, including the implications 
of the EC’s 1992 integration program; inter- 
national trade and the Uruguay round; the 
efforts toward political and economic 
reform in Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union; and transnational problems, such as 
the urgent need to protect the environ- 
ment. 

The President reiterated his support for 
European integration and the EC’s single- 
market program. He reaffirmed that a 
stronger Europe means a stronger America. 
He also noted that there will be new chal- 
lenges as the EC carries out its single- 
market program. He stressed the impor- 
tance of open markets in a more closely 
integrated Europe and said that the United 
States would work with the EC Commission 
and the member states to ensure that U.S. 
interests are taken fully into account in the 
1992 process. The President underlined the 
need for both the United States and the EC 
to continue to combat protectionism and to 
conclude the current round of trade negoti- 
ations successfully by the end of 1990. 

The President reiterated a key point in 
his Boston University speech—that the 
United States and the European Communi- 


ty must strengthen their dialog and coop- 
eration. He stressed the importance of the 
annual U.S.-EC Ministerial meeting in De- 
cember as an opportunity for a high-level 
review of all aspects of the relationship. He 
also said that other channels, such as the 
sub-Cabinet consultations held in November 
1988, can help to broaden U.S.-EC under- 
standing. 

The President said that he looked for- 
ward to seeing President Delors again next 
month at the Paris economic summit. 


Remarks Prior to a Meeting With the 
Congressional Leadership on Savings 
and Loan Legislation 


June 14, 1989 


The President. What I want to do was to 
first welcome two new members of the con- 
gressional leadership team, Dick Gephardt 
and Bill Gray. And just let me say, I look 
forward to working with you, arguing with 
you, working with you—and I do mean 
that. And I congratulate both of you. 

The purpose of the meeting today: I 
wanted to discuss this savings and loan bill 
that’s going to be on the House floor. And I 
think that every American citizen has every 
right in the world to be disturbed and 
shocked by this situation. Tens of billions of 
dollars are going to have to be spent to 
clean up this whole matter of savings and 
loan, and our estimate is that it’s costing 
about $10 million a day for every day that 
action is not taken. And now some of the 
smaller—or the weaker S&L’s, I would say, 
are demanding the right to continue to 
treat goodwill as capital, even though good- 
will has no tangible value. And the result 
could be that up to $600 billion in loans 
without one dollar in real capital for dec- 
ades to come. And in my view, it is time for 
the American public and our administration 
to say that enough is enough, and to ear- 
nestly ask for the support of the Congress. 
We've had good support on the Hill, and 
now it’s getting critical. And I would simply 
like to ask you as leaders, both Republican 
and Democrat, for your support. 

I wanted you to know how strongly I feel 
about it. I have a certain sense of obligation 
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to the American people to get legislation 
through that is going to protect the people 
against the abuses of the past and to fix it, 
and fix it for once and for all. So, this is 
what I wanted to do. But, Mr. Speaker, I 
want to hear from you on this to start with, 
and then the Leader. 

Speaker Foley. Mr. President, we certain- 
ly share your view that this is critical legis- 
lation. The House will take up the rule and 
proceed with general debate today and will 
finish the bill this week. We intend to work 
as long as it’s required tomorrow and on 
Friday to see to it that the amendments are 
all considered and voted upon and the final 
action on the bill is taken before this week 
ends. And I can give you that assurance. 

There are amendments that the House 
will have to consider—l15 of them in 
number, down from about 107 that were 
requested. But I’m satisfied, Mr. President, 
that when the week comes to an end, there 
will be a strong bill from the House of Rep- 
resentatives and that, together with the 
Senate, we can send you at an early date 
legislation that you'll be proud to sign. 

The President. Senator Dole, do you want 
to add anything? 

Minority Leader Dole. Well, there are a 
lot of experts in the room here, men, in this 
case, who have dealt with it from day one. 
But it seems to me it’s sort of a time bomb 
that might go off one of these days unless 
we have a very strong piece of legislation, 
stripped of all the special interest amend- 
ments, and knock out the goodwill wherev- 
er you can. There isn’t much good will for 
S&L’s I find around. [Laughter] Most of the 
people have been taken for a ride long 
enough. 

So, I think I—first, thank the President 
for again emphasizing the importance of 
this and the obligation he has to the Ameri- 
can people. It doesn’t get a lot of attention. 
It’s only a $200 billion or $300 billion prob- 
lem. But it’s heartening to hear Tom Foley 
indicate the House is going to be tough and 
give us a strong bill. I know that Senator 
Garn and Senator Riegle and others on our 
side will be working toward that end in 
conference. 

The President. It has gone through the 
Senate. And I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to thank Chairman [Senate Banking, 
Housing, Urban Affairs Committee] Riegle 
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and Jake Garn, the guys who have raised 
that, and those around the table here and 
now—Senator Cranston, Senator Simpson— 
all. But I’m not singling out the House, but 
that’s where the action is today. 

And thank you, Mr. Speaker, for your de- 
termination to move this thing. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:40 p.m. in 
the Cabinet Room at the White House. In 
his remarks, he referred to Representatives 
Richard A. Gephardt of Missouri and Wil- 
liam H. Gray Ill of Pennsylvania, and Sen- 
ators Donald W. Riegle, Jr., of Michigan 
and Jake Garn of Utah. 


Remarks at the Ceremony for the 
Winning Design of the Korean War 
Memorial 


June 14, 1989 


Thank you all. Thank you, General Davis 
and General Stilwell; General Goodpaster; 
our Commandant, General Gray; Secretary 
Lujan; members of the commission; win- 
ners; second place winners; third place win- 
ners; fellow veterans; distinguished guests; 
leaders of the Congress. It is a pleasure to 
welcome you to the White House, and I 
want to thank you for the privilege of shar- 
ing this occasion. 

Woodrow Wilson once said: “A patriotic 
American is never so proud of his flag as 
when it comes to mean for others, as to 
himself, a symbol of liberty.” Well, fittingly, 
we meet here on Flag Day and the day of 
the U.S. Army’s founding, and as patriotic 
Americans, to publicly unveil the winning 
design of a symbol of liberty—the Korean 
War Veterans Memorial. 

And there are, of course, many such sym- 
bols in this great Capital of ours, memorials 
which rightly hail veterans from Bunker 
Hill to Gettysburg to the rice paddies of 
Vietnam. And they are a part of our history 
and of our lore, monuments to the dead 
and the living. But until recently, the 
Korean war was not formally remembered, 
nor were the over 5.7 million American 
servicemen and women who were directly 
and indirectly involved. And today we say: 
No more! It’s time to remember, for we are 
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here to pay tribute to America’s uniformed 
sons and daughters who served during the 
Korean conflict and to recall an American 
victory that remains too little appreciated 
and too seldom understood. 

We recall that when the war began the 
forces of totalitarianism seemed ready to 
overrun all of Asia. But it never happened. 
For Korea was the first allied effort in histo- 
ry to contain communism by combining 
strength. Fighting side by side under the 
flag of the United Nations, the freedom- 
loving countries of the United States and 
the Republic of Korea and other allies 
strove to halt aggression. And we succeeded 
and built a stable peace that has lasted for 
more than 35 years. And together, we held 
the line. 

And today we are still holding it. And let 
me salute those American troops who guard 
the 38th parallel. And I want to salute our 
allies, for they, too, have sacrificed on free- 
dom’s behalf. And what will happen in 
much of AsiaP We can’t be sure. But of this 
we are certain: In retrospect, the policy of 
containment so exemplified by the Korean 
conflict created the conditions for the tide 
toward democracy now changing and uplift- 
ing our globe. 

The design we unveil today honors that 
democracy and the American men and 
women who took up arms and bore our 
burden so that freedom could survive. And 
our nearly 5 million Korean war veterans 
alive today—we honor them. Our 103,000 
wounded in the conflict—we honor them. 
Our more than 8,000 missing or unaccount- 
ed for. The 54,246 Americans who gave 
their lives, who gave, as Lincoln said, “the 
last full measure of devotion.” 

This day marks another step toward the 
memorial that Korea’s veterans deserve and 
will have, a process which began when 
President Reagan signed legislation author- 
izing the creation of a Korean War Veter- 
ans Memorial in the District. And last Sep- 
tember a site was approved for the Wash- 
ington Mall. The memorial will be built in 
Ash Woods, a grove of trees near the Lin- 
coln Memorial, across the reflecting pool 
from the Vietnam Memorial. And its exist- 
ence will be due to a number of friends. 
Among them are members of both parties 
who helped pass this legislation and, of 
course, the sponsors of this memorial. And 


in that context, I would like to thank the 
Battle Monuments |Commission—ably 
chaired by General Goodpaster—who was 
years ago, right in this building, the Staff 
Secretary to President Eisenhower—and 
also the Korean War Veterans Memorial 
Advisory Board. 

And now let me thank the men and 
women who chose this design. And to 
Chairman Ray Davis, my special thanks for 
chairing the committee. I want also to 
repeat, as General Stilwell has noted, that 
every dollar of this funding has been pri- 
vately financed. And to commend, as he 
did, Max Jamiesson, whose company donat- 
ed $1 million. And then Abby, “Dear 
Abby,” Abigail Van Buren, whose readers 
raised, almost unbelievably, $330,000 for 
the Veterans Memorial. 

General Davis has observed how the 
design for their—rather for your memorial 
was crafted by four professional architects 
and designers on the faculty of Penn State, 
the department of agriculture [architec- 
ture]. You met them—Dr. Leon, Ober- 
holtzer, and John and Veronica Lucas. And 
to all of them, my congratulations. Some- 
how it seems that you might even eclipse 
Joe Paterno [football coach at the universi- 
ty] and the Nittany Lions as Penn State’s 
most noted team. 

But let me add that I look forward to the 
day when the memorial itself is unveiled, 
for it will stand as America’s lasting tribute 
to those who fought so valiantly in an un- 
known land, as liberty’s Horatio at the 
bridge. And as you view it, think of such 
names as Ridgway and Van Fleet, MacAr- 
thur, shell-torn uplands, Pork Chop, Bloody 
Arrowhead. Remember Panmunjom and, 
yes, Inchon and the heroism of the soldiers 
who fought across the rugged, snow-cov- 
ered hills. Think of men like James Garner, 
Neil Armstrong, or the many Members of 
the United States Congress who served in 
Korea—Warren Rudman among them, and 
John Glenn—and John’s wingman, Ted Wil- 
liams—Ballgame Teddy, they called him, 
greatest hitter who ever lived—or General 
Al Gray, sitting right here, who volunteered 
twice to serve on the front line, first as an 
enlisted marine and later as a commissioned 
officer, courageously leading an infantry 
platoon, heroes who showed that ours 
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would not be the land of the free if it were 
not also the home of the brave. And, yes, 
think of them, honor them, remember how 
they served from Pusan to Pyongyang, 
heroes like Rosemary McCarthy, a coura- 
geous Army nurse; or our good friend—my 
good friend—Pete McCloskey, who endured 
superior forces to charge up and take his 
hill and whose troops so admired him that 
they named a baseball field in his honor in 
Korea; or Wally Lukens, who braved enemy 
fire to replace another platoon leader, then 
picked up a gravely wounded infantryman 
and carried him to the rear. His effort to 
save that life was in vain, but his selfless 
devotion to his men—his grit and his guts— 
lives on in the souls of all Americans in 
uniform today. 

To my right sits such an American— 
stands such an American—he’s supposed to 
be seated—Ray Davis. He was a lieutenant 
colonel during the war, received the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor. And 37 years 
ago, in this very place, President Truman, 
himself a veteran, presented the medal. 
And then he said, “Colonel, I’d rather have 
this than be President.” Ray Davis won his 
medal for you and for me and our country. 
And he’s wearing it today. And it makes us 
proud, and so will this design of the Veter- 
ans Memorial. It speaks of walking toward 
freedom and toward home, in the cold that 
was Korea. 

Mike McKavitt was a fighter pilot in 
Korea, and he tells me he couldn’t sleep for 
3 nights after first seeing this memorial. 
And now we all are about to see why. So, 
could we move over and do the honors. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:14 p.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. In his 
remarks, he referred to Gen. Raymond G. 
Davis, USMC, Ret.; Gen. Richard G. Stil- 


well, USA, Ret.; and James D. “Mike” 
McKavitt, vice chairman, chairman, and 
member of the Korean War Veterans Memo- 
rial Advisory Board, respectively; Gen. 
Andrew J. Goodpaster, USA, Ret., Chairman 
of the American Battle Monuments Com- 
mission; Gen. A.M. Gray, Jr., Commandant 
of the Marine Corps; Secretary of the Interi- 
or Manuel Lujan, Jr.; Max Jamiesson, execu- 
tive vice president and chief operating offi- 
cer of Hyundai Motor America; actor James 
Garner; astronaut Neil Armstrong; Senators 
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Warren Rudman of New Hampshire and 
John Glenn of Ohio; Ted Williams, former 
member of the Boston Red Sox; and Paul N. 
“Pete” McCloskey, Jr., former Representative 
from California. 


Nomination of Chas. W. Freeman, Jr., 
To Be United States Ambassador to 
Saudi Arabia 


June 14, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Chas. W. Freeman, Jr., to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America to 
the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia. He would 
succeed Walter Leon Cutler. 

Mr. Freeman joined the Foreign Service 
of the United States in 1965. After service 
in Madras, India, and in Taiwan, he was 
assigned to the mainland China desk at the 
Department of State. He was the principal 
American interpreter during President 
Nixon’s visit to the People’s Republic of 
China in February 1972. From 1974 to 
1975, he was a visiting fellow at Harvard 
University’s East Asian Legal Research 
Center. He then served successively as the 
Department of State’s Deputy Director for 
Republic of China (Taiwan) Affairs, as Di- 
rector of Public Programs, and as Director 
of Plans and Management in the Bureau of 
Public Affairs. In 1978 Mr. Freeman 
became Director of Program Coordination 
and Development at the U.S. Information 
Agency, and in 1979 he was named Deputy 
U.S. Coordinator for Refugee Affairs. In the 
summer of 1979, Mr. Freeman became Di- 
rector for Chinese Affairs. From 1981 to 
1986, he was successively deputy chief of 
the U.S. missions at Beijing, China, and 
Bangkok, Thailand. In 1986 he was named 
Principal Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for African Affairs. 

Mr. Freeman received a bachelor of arts 
from Yale University and a juris doctorate 
from the Harvard Law School. He was born 
March 2, 1943, in Washington, DC. He is 
married, has three children, and resides in 
Washington, DC. 
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Nomination of Warren A. Lavorel for 
the Rank of Ambassador While Serving 
as United States Coordinator for the 
Multilateral Trade Negotiations 


June 14, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Warren A. Lavorel to the 
rank of Ambassador during his tenure of 
service as the U.S. Coordinator for Multilat- 
eral Trade Negotiations. 

Since 1987 Mr. Lavorel has served as the 
U.S. Coordinator for Multilateral Trade Ne- 
gotiations in the Office of the U.S. Trade 
Representative in Washington, DC. Prior to 
this, he served as deputy chief of mission in 
Geneva, Switzerland, for the Office of U.S. 
Trade Representative, 1981-1987; financial 
attaché for the U.S. Mission to the Europe- 
an Community, 1980-1981; and U.S. Repre- 
sentative to GATT [General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade] in Geneva, 1978-1980. 
Mr. Lavorel was a negotiator for the multi- 
lateral trade negotiations in Geneva, 1975- 
1977, and he served as an economic/com- 
mercial officer at the U.S. Embassy in Lux- 
embourg, 1973-1975. He served in the 
Trade Agreements Division at the Depart- 
ment of State, 1970-1973, and as an eco- 
nomic/commercial officer at the U.S. Em- 
bassy in Paris, 1967-1969. 

Mr. Lavorel graduated from the Universi- 
ty of California (B.A., 1961) and Stanford 
University (M.A., 1970). He was born Octo- 
ber 29, 1935, in Oakland, CA. He served in 
the U.S. Army, 1958-1960. Mr. Lavorel re- 
sides in California and has two children. 


Nomination of Edward T. Timperlake 
To Be an Assistant Secretary of 
Veterans Affairs 


June 14, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Edward T. Timperlake to 
be an Assistant Secretary of Veterans Affairs 
(Congressional and Public Affairs). This is a 
new position. 

Mr. Timperlake most recently served as 
director of Veterans for Bush and codirec- 
tor of the national security task force on the 
campaign staff of Bush/Quayle ’88. Prior to 


this he was the commanding officer of 
VMFA 321 from 1985-1987. Mr. Timper- 
lake was the principal director of mobiliza- 
tion, planning, and requirements (SES-2) in 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
1984, and the national director of the Viet- 
nam Veterans Leadership Program, 1981- 
1983. Mr. Timperlake was also the section 
manager at the Analytic Sciences Corp., 
1978-1981, and a business analyst for Exxon 
Enterprises, Inc., 1977-1978. 


Mr. Timperlake graduated from the U.S. 
Naval Academy (B.S., 1969), Naval Air 
Training Command (1971), and Cornell 
Graduate School of Management (M.B.A., 
1977). He was a captain in the U.S. Marine 
Corps, 1969-1975. Mr. Timperlake was 
born November 22, 1946, in Perth Amboy, 
NJ. He is married, has two daughters, and 
resides in Oakton, VA. 


Nomination of Raoul L. Carroll To Be 
General Counsel of the Department of 
Veterans Affairs 


June 14, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Raoul L. Carroll to be 
General Counsel of the Department of Vet- 
erans Affairs. This is a new position. 

Since 1986 Mr. Carroll has been a partner 
with Bishop, Cook, Purcell and Reynolds in 
Washington, DC. Prior to this he was a 
partner with Hart, Carroll and Chavers, 
1981-1986. He was an associate member of 
the U.S. Board of Veterans Appeals, 1980- 
1981, and an Assistant United States Attor- 
ney in the Office of the United States Attor- 
ney, 1979-1980. He was an Appellate De- 
fense Attorney for the Defense Appellate 
Division, U.S. Army Legal Services Agency, 
1977-1979. 


Mr. Carroll graduated from Morgan State 
College (B.S., 1972) and St. John’s Universi- 
ty School of Law (J.D., 1975). He was born 
March 16, 1950, in Washington, DC. He 
served in the U.S. Army, 1975-1979. He is 
married, has two children, and resides in 
Washington, DC. 
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Proclamation 5990—Baltic Freedom 
Day, 1989 


June 14, 1989 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Fifty years ago on August 23, 1939, the 
foreign ministers of the Soviet Union and 
Nazi Germany signed the infamous Molo- 
tov-Ribbentrop pact. The secret protocols to 
this treaty condemned the independent 
Baltic States of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithua- 
nia to the foreign domination they still 
endure today. 

Less than 1 year after the signing of the 
Molotov-Ribbentrop pact, the Soviet Union 
invaded the three Baltic Republics and im- 
posed a regime antithetical to the ideas of 
national sovereignty and individual liberty. 
The suffering of the Baltic people was exac- 
erbated when Nazi forces drove through 
these states during the beginning of the 
Nazi-Soviet War and established a brutal ad- 
ministration. When the Red Army recap- 
tured the Baltic States during World War II, 
it reinstituted a reign of terror under the 
Soviet secret police. Hundreds of thousands 
of innocent. men, women, and children 
were deported to Siberia; thousands of 
other perished in armed resistance to the 
attack upon their national independence 
and individual rights. By the end of World 
War II, the Baltic States had lost 20 percent 
of their population. 

Since their forcible annexation by the 
Soviet Union in 1940, the people of Lithua- 
nia, Latvia, and Estonia have suffered politi- 
cal oppression, religious persecution, and 
repression of their national consciousness. 
Their cultural heritage has been denigrated 
and suppressed, and russification has threat- 
ened their survival as distinct ethnic groups. 
An aggressive program of industrialization 
has posed hazards to their health as well as 
the environment. Members of the clergy 
and lay religious leaders have been system- 
atically harassed and imprisoned for activi- 
ties deemed unacceptable by the authori- 
ties. 

However, half a century of repression has 
not broken the spirit of the Baltic peoples. 
Today, their longing and hopes for liberty 
remain strong. Hundreds of thousands of 
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Estonian, Lativan, and Lithuanian men and 
women have publicly demonstrated their 
desire for freedom and democracy, calling 
for national autonomy and control over 
their own affairs. 


The future looks brighter today than at 
any other time in the Baltic States’ post-war 
experience. The undeniable voice of Baltic 
people is being heard. Some religious 
shrines—desecrated by the Communist gov- 
ernment and used to house concerts, art- 
work, and even a museum of atheism—have 
been returned to the churches. Members of 
the clergy have been allowed to take up 
their pastoral duties. The unique languages, 
national flags, and patriotic songs of the 
three countries have been restored. Some 
political prisoners have been released. 


These are important steps, but justice de- 
mands that more be taken. Recent im- 
provements in human rights practices by 
the ruling Communist officials are not com- 
plete, nor have they been institutionalized. 
The people of Lithuania, Latvia, and Esto- 
nia both demand and deserve lasting guar- 
antees of their fundamental rights. 


The Government of the United States 
does not and will not recognize the unilat- 
eral incorporation by force of arms of the 
Baltic States into the Soviet Union. On this 
observance of Baltic Freedom Day, we ex- 
press our solidarity with them and call upon 
the Soviet Union to listen to their calls for 
freedom and self-determination. 


By Senate Joint Resolution 63, the Con- 
gress has designated June 14, 1989, as 
“Baltic Freedom Day” and has requested 
the President to issue a proclamation in ob- 
servance of this event. 


Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim June 14, 1989, as Baltic 
Freedom Day. I call upon the people of the 
United States to observe this day with ap- 
propriate remembrances and ceremonies 
and to reaffirm their commitment to princi- 
ples of liberty and freedom for all op- 
pressed people. 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this fourteenth day of June, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-nine, and of the Independence of 
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the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and thirteenth. 
George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:49 a.m., June 14, 1989] 


Letter to the Speaker and the Minority 
Leader of the House of Representatives 
on the Financial Institutions Reform, 

Recovery and Enforcement Act of 1989 


June 14, 1989 


Dear : 
Today the House of Representatives 
begins floor consideration of the Financial 
Institutions Reform, Recovery and Enforce- 
ment Act of 1989 (FIRREA). This legislation 
will provide vitally needed funds to restruc- 
ture or close insolvent thrift institutions. 
The legislation would also overhaul the ex- 
isting system of thrift regulation. Inadequa- 
cies in capital rules, accounting practices 
and supervisory oversight in the past were 
fundamental causes of this disaster. 

In addition to protecting depositors, pas- 
sage of this bill will allow us to begin reduc- 
ing the ongoing losses in the S&L industry. 
This program will cost the American public 
tens of billions of dollars to replace deposits 
of the public lost through speculation, crim- 
inality, fraud and irresponsible risk-taking. 

I am determined that in the future feder- 
ally-insured institutions should have to put 
their own money at risk before that of the 
insurance fund and the taxpayers. This is an 
essential element in protecting against any 
future repetition of this problem. 

The capital provisions of the legislation 
adopted by the Banking Committee recog- 
nize the need for a new core capital re- 
quirement to protect the public. Thrifts 
that fail this capital standard would be re- 
quired to submit a prudent business plan, 
and they would generally be subjected to 
closer supervisory oversight and limitations 
on excessive future growth. 

Unfortunately, amendments have been 
offered that would allow as much as $20 
billion of “supervisory goodwill” to be in- 
cluded in the computation of tangible net 
worth, even though it has no tangible value. 
Any such amendment could permit a rela- 
tively small group of firms to maintain $600 


billion in loans without investing one dollar 
in tangible capital. Under this approach the 
American public could be required to carry 
100% of this risk for decades. 

I adamantly oppose each of the proposed 
amendments that will be debated on the 
House floor concerning supervisory good- 
will. Giving recognition to goodwill as cap- 
ital or creating procedural changes that 
could have the same effect is not justifiable. 
There should be no mistake. This matter 
goes to the very heart of my determination 
to clean up the abuses of the past among 
the savings and loans, about which every 
voter is entitled to be outraged. Each of the 
amendments to the tough capital standards 
proposed by the Banking Committee would 
render this bill unacceptable to me. 

In financing the thrift plan, the Adminis- 
tration’s proposal, as adopted by the Senate 
and the House Banking Committee, pre- 
serves the Gramm-Rudman-Hollings (GRH) 
process. It properly scores on-budget all 
Treasury payments, while industry contri- 
butions to the financing package are kept 
out of the budget. The alternative proposal 
by the Ways and Means Committee re- 
quires a waiver of $44 billion to GRH, 
which is our only statutory bulwark for 
fiscal discipline. Maintaining bipartisan ef- 
forts to control our budget process is a criti- 
cal objective to continuing a positive do- 
mestic and international economic climate. 

The legislation I submitted also seeks a 
number of other important provisions to 
strengthen our supervisory system. These 
include a substantial increase in civil and 
criminal penalties for those who have com- 
mitted wrongdoing in insured institutions. 
As the legislation moves forward, I ask each 
Representative to review carefully the spe- 
cific items outlined in the Administration 
Statement of Position as well as my letters 
of May 22 to the House leadership. 

As I stated in today’s meeting, I am 
firmly committed to these principles and 
offer again my support to your efforts to 
enact responsible legislation. The United 
States Government must seek to ensure the 
safety and soundness of the thrift industry 
once and for all, as well as to protect the 
trust of insured depositors and the interest 
of the American public. 
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Since I sent my proposed legislation to 
the Congress, more than $1.1 billion in po- 
tentially avoidable losses have occurred. 
The industry had total losses of $3.4 billion 
in the first quarter alone, on top of more 
than $13 billion in 1988. This financial hem- 
orrhage continues to mount at a cost of 
more than $10 million every day. I urge 
Congress to complete its work and pass an 
effective and responsible bill that reflects 
adequately my concerns, and those of the 
American public. 

Sincerely, 


George Bush 


Note: Identical letters were sent to Thomas 
S. Foley and Robert H. Michel, Speaker and 
minority leader of the House of Representa- 
tives, respectively. The letters were released 
by the Office of the Press Secretary on June 
15. 


Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Comprehensive Violent Crime 
Control Act of 1989 


June 15, 1989 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Today I am pleased to transmit proposed 
legislation entitled the “Comprehensive 
Violent Crime Control Act of 1989.” As the 
American people are aware, our Nation is 
experiencing a surge of violent criminal be- 
havior, linked in no small degree to the 
scourge of illegal drugs currently prevalent 
in our border areas, our cities, and our 
neighborhoods. 

On May 15, 1989, I outlined a compre- 
hensive program, consisting of both legisla- 
tive and non-legislative items, to combat 
violent crime. This program is a logical ap- 
proach to the violent crime problem that 
focuses on four major objectives: strength- 
ening current laws; augmenting enforce- 
ment; enhancing prosecution; and expand- 
ing prison capacity. The seven-title proposal 
that I am sending you today represents the 
actions that we believe the Congress should 
take in each of these areas. Its enactment 
would help reduce the incidence of violent 
crime in our society. 
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Dealing with crime is not a novel prob- 
lem, nor is it one with which we can ever 
expect fully to succeed. Nevertheless, assur- 
ing the physical safety of our citizens and 
inhabitants is among the very highest re- 
sponsibilities of government, and it is a top 
priority of my Administration. 

Traditionally, dealing with violent crime 
has been, and should properly remain, pri- 
marily the fumction of State and local law 
enforcement authorities. Yet it is clear that 
the Federal Government also has an impor- 
tant leadership role to play. 

The Federal Government cannot proper- 
ly discharge its duties in this regard, howev- 
er, unless the Nation’s criminal laws, the 
essential backbone of the Federal justice 
system, are modernized and strengthened. 
A substantial strengthening of our laws 
would help all elements of the Federal 
criminal justice system—law enforcement 
officials, prosecutors, judges, and correction- 
al authorities—to execute their responsibil- 
ities with maximum effectiveness. 

In recent years, substantial progress has 
been made toward this goal. Each of the 
last three Congresses, with the participation 
of the previous Administration, passed a 
major bipartisan piece of anti-crime legisla- 
tion. Together, these enactments have 
served greatly to assist in the struggle 
against violent and drug-related crime. 

But much remains to be done to create 
the statutory framework necessary to cope 
with the still rising incidence of drug-relat- 
ed violent crime. Now is the time for this 
Congress to act—before the end of this 
year—on the proposed legislation I am 
transmitting today. Long-range solutions 
also lie in other directions, such as better 
education and job opportunities for our citi- 
zens. Our immediate task, however, and 
the one with which the present set of pro- 
posals is concerned, is to improve the Fed- 
eral criminal justice system to render it able 
to dispense swift, sure, and fair justice. Per- 
sons who endanger society through the 
commission of violent offenses must know 
that their behavior will not be tolerated. 

The present bill would improve the 
criminal justice system in several important 
ways. 

First, the laws relating to firearms posses- 
sion and use need to be carefully scruti- 
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nized to insure that, while the legitimate 
rights of firearm owners are protected, ille- 
gitimate use and possession of firearms are 
subject to proper punishment. In _ this 
regard, the Congress passed a major fire- 
arms statute in 1986, which generally struck 
a proper balance in this area. But our exam- 
ination has revealed a number of instances 
in which the provisions of that law should 
be strengthened. 

For example, I do not think it was the 
intention of the Congress to permit convict- 
ed felons, imprisoned for dangerous crimes, 
to be able to purchase firearms immediately 
upon their release from prison, merely be- 
cause State law generally restores rights of 
citizenship to persons who have served 
their sentences. Yet that result may be re- 
quired under the Federal statute as it is 
written today. Similarly, persons who use a 
semiautomatic weapon to commit a violent 
or drug felony are punished no more se- 
verely under present law than if an ordi- 
nary handgun had been employed. Existing 
Federal law also contains no penalty for 
stealing a firearm and lacks a clear defini- 
tion of the offense of burglary. These de- 
fects and others would be remedied under 
a package of proposed firearms amend- 
ments that is included in the proposed leg- 
islation. 

Second, building on the work of the 100th 
Congress, which, for the first time in recent 
memory, created a limited Federal death 
penalty for certain drug-related killings, this 
proposal would establish procedures neces- 
sary to institute a capital sanction for mur- 
ders committed in violation of other Feder- 
al statutes, such as those involving murder- 
for-hire and the murder of a kidnap victim 
or a Federal prison guard. The proposed 
provisions are in compliance with all rele- 
vant Supreme Court decisions, and their en- 
actment is long overdue. I believe it is abso- 
lutely essential to bring Federal law into 
conformity with the law in the more than 
three-quarters of the States that have 
passed statutes to reinstate the death penal- 
ty for a limited number of heinous crimes. 

Third, the proposal includes provisions 
designed to impose severe restrictions on 
ammunition clips and other ammunition 
feeding devices frequently used to enable 
so-called “assault weapons” to fire a large 
number of rounds rapidly and without re- 


loading. Under my Administration’s propos- 
al, a magazine or other ammunition feeding 
device with a capacity of greater than 15 
rounds would be subject to strict regulation 
and generally could no longer be imported, 
manufactured, received, or possessed. Per- 
sons already in possession of such devices 
would be allowed to retain and use them 
lawfully. No transfer to another owner 
would be permitted unless a record was 
made of that transfer, which would permit 
tracing in the event of a criminal misuse. 

Limited manufacture or importation for 
purposes of export or for sale to Govern- 
ment agencies would be authorized, but 
such large-capacity devices, like a firearm 
today, would be subject to identification by 
requiring serial numbers. While an ammu- 
nition feeding device, like a firearm itself, is 
not inherently evil, the enhanced potential 
for danger to law-abiding citizens posed by 
the unlawful use of weapons equipped with 
such devices in criminal hands makes it 
necessary to impose these restrictions in the 
interest of public safety. 

Fourth, My proposal would establish a na- 
tionwide program of mandatory drug test- 
ing for defendants on post-conviction re- 
lease, including probation, parole, or super- 
vised release. It is estimated that upwards 
of 81,000 individuals will be on some form 
of Federal supervised release in 1990. The 
known association between criminal behav- 
ior and drug abuse is such that drug testing 
as a condition of release for convicted per- 
sons is an essential precaution to help en- 
hance the public safety, while also promot- 
ing rehabilitative goals. I have proposed 
that $10.7 million be appropriated for this 
activity in fiscal year 1990. 

Fifth, the proposal contains provisions to 
reform the so-called “exclusionary rule.” 
Under this rule, Federal courts today ex- 
clude or suppress probative evidence ob- 
tained by searches and seizures conducted 
in good faith by law enforcement officials. 
The result is that factually guilty individuals 
avoid conviction and punishment. Under 
my proposal, any evidence that is obtained 
as a result of a search or seizure undertaken 
in objectively reasonable good faith, as de- 
termined by a court, would be admissible at 
trial, notwithstanding that a magistrate or 
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judge later found that the search did not 
satisfy constitutional requirements. 

Suppression of evidence in criminal 
trials——which are supposed to represent a 
search for truth on the issue of a defend- 
ant’s guilt or innocence—is not an appropri- 
ate remedy to redress innocent mistakes. 
Law enforcement officers must frequently 
make split-second decisions on matters in- 
volving difficult constitutional issues on 
which even judges may disagree. Enact- 
ment of this proposal is necessary in order 
to make the justice system work effectively. 

The exclusionary rule would remain, 
under my proposal, as a permissible sanc- 
tion for intentional violations, but no longer 
would a criminal escape punishment be- 
cause of a technical mistake in conducting a 
search or seizure. The House of Representa- 
tives last year passed a similar proposal, 
which unfortunately was deleted in the con- 
ference agreement on the Anti-Drug Abuse 
Act of 1988. The proposal should be en- 
acted this year. 

Sixth, the proposed bill would restore an 
appropriate degree of finality to State and 
Federal criminal convictions by curtailing 
abuses of the writ of habeas corpus. Under 
current interpretations of Federal statutes, 
defendants whose convictions have been af- 
firmed by courts of appeals may nonethe- 
less later seek to relitigate in Federal courts 
the claims previously raised or waived on 
direct appeal. Not infrequently, defendants 
with nothing to lose exercise this novel op- 
portunity, which is afforded by no other 
civilized society in the world, through sev- 
eral rounds of litigation lasting many years 
and tying up our already overburdened 
Federal courts. 

With the massive delays in many Federal 
districts occasioned by an overwhelming 
caseload, we can no longer afford the 
luxury-of this system of excessive opportuni- 
ty for review of “final” criminal judgments. 
An effective justice system requires that 
final adjudications not be subject to contin- 
uous review. No innocent individual should 
be denied an avenue through which to peti- 
tion the Federal courts to review his or her 
conviction. But at the same time, those per- 
sons who have been tried and found guilty, 
and whose legal claims have been rejected 
after full and fair consideration, should not 
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be allowed to relitigate endlessly in the 
Federal courts. 

Under the proposed amendments, the op- 
portunity for certain kinds of collateral at- 
tacks upon a conviction would be limited by 
a time period of 1 or 2 years, with due 
exceptions for the assertion of rights newly 
created or facts newly discovered. Similarly, 
Federal courts would be admonished to 
give presumptive validity to any full and 
fair determination of a factual issue by a 
State court. 

A nearly identical proposal was over- 
whelmingly passed by the Senate in 1984. 
Its enactment this year would improve the 
justice system and relieve the Federal 
courts, thereby freeing them to hear other 
cases and to dispense justice to others more 
promptly. 

Seventh, and finally, the proposed bill 
would authorize appropriations for several 
activities of the Department of Justice to 
augment Federal law enforcement person- 
nel, increase prosecutorial efforts, and 
expand prison capacity. These appropria- 
tion authorizations, along with the in- 
creased funding I have requested for the 
Judiciary and the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobac- 
co and Firearms in the Department of the 
Treasury—a total government-wide in- 
crease of about $1.2 billion in 1990—will 
make possible a tougher, more vigorous and 
more effective fight against violent crime. 

When I stood before the United States 
Capitol on May 15 and addressed the fami- 
lies of the brave and valiant peace officers 
who gave lives in the battle to rid America 
of drugs and crime, I promised them—as I 
did the American people on the day I as- 
sumed this office—that “this scourge will 
stop.” Enactment of the set of proposals 
that I present to you today, as well as im- 
plementation of the other initiatives that I 
announced last month, will be a major step 
in keeping that promise. I urge that these 
important proposals promptly be consid- 
ered and enacted. We owe the people of 
our great Nation no less. 


George Bush 


The White House, 
June 15, 1989. 
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Remarks to Law Enforcement Officers 
at the Federal Training Center in 
Glynco, Georgia 

June 15, 1989 


I don’t want to do anything less than 
solemn on an occasion like this, but I'll be 
darned if I’m going to sweat up here. I’m 
going to take my coat off, and I hope all 
you will, too. 

Well, thank you all very much. In a sense, 
there’s a little nostalgia in the air, because 
just 44 and a half years ago, Barbara and I 
had our honeymoon 14 miles from here, or 
just a few miles from here. So, I feel like it’s 
coming back in a sense. 

And I want to thank Charlie Rinkevich, 
who has really epitomized what cooperation 
stands for between law enforcement agen- 
cies. And I worked with him, as Nick Brady 
said, hand in hand, as we did battle against 
narcotics in south Florida. And the South 
Florida Task Force was a success. And one 
of the reasons that this place here has been 
a demonstrable success is that Charlie 
brought those same skills that he had of 
getting people working together and has 
applied them right here at Glynco. 

I want to salute our Attorney General 
[Richard L. Thornburgh], who really is 
doing a superb job, shaping for me an anti- 
crime package that I want to talk with you 
a bit about today. I want to salute Secretary 
Brady. Many don’t realize that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has tremendous re- 
sponsibilities in the field of law enforce- 
ment, and Nick’s doing an outstanding job. 

And then on the political front, I wasn’t 
quite sure that anybody could ever fill the 
shoes of Bo Ginn, who’s over here, your 
own. And sure enough, [Representative] 
Lindsay Thomas, who flew down with us on 
Air Force One, is doing a superb job for 
Georgia, and he’s right here with us today. 
And I want to say I’m pleased he’s here. 

And unrelated though it is to battling 
crime, we brought with us another son of 
Georgia, and that is the Honorable Paul Co- 
verdell, who had been a member of the 
State senate here, and is now the Director 
of the Peace Corps, worldwide. Paul, over 
here. [Applause] 

And the last thing I would like to do— 
those of you in the back can’t see them— 


but one of the things this center does is 
offer training in certain anticrime tech- 
niques and self-preservation techniques to 
Ambassadors. And I see that several of 


those who I have selected to be United 
States Ambassadors serving in foreign coun- 
tries are here with us today, and I'd like to 
ask them to stand. [Applause] 


This is such a warm summer day, I think 
Charlie ought to take you all over to Pam’s. 
[Laughter] Sorry about that, Charlie. 
[Laughter] 


We've had a lot of talk about the various 
kinds of training that our law enforcement 
people from all different agencies ge 
through, and they were telling me about 
the shooting range. I also hear that a distin- 
guished graduate of one of the courses was 
a predecessor in the ambassadorial training. 
Shirley Temple Black was here, soon to be 
our Ambassador to Czechoslovakia, a tough 
assignment which she'll do very well. But 
I’m told that in shooting she had an almost 
perfect score: four shots right on the target. 
The target was a picture of a tourist with a 
camera. [Laughter] She’s going to do well in 
Czechoslovakia. 


But when you graduate from this center, 
the Federal Law Enforcement Training 
Center, you’re going to leave, you gradu- 
ates, with a knowledge that you’ve already 
confronted the hardest questions that any 
peace officer must face. You will have al- 
ready been tested under fire. And you will 
know, from the Firearm Training Center, 
whether or not you would shoot when you 
must shoot and if you would hold your fire 
when the apparent bank robber turns out 
to be a child with a toy gun. And you will 
know from “Hogan’s Alley” just how fast 
your reaction time really is. And in short, 
you will have been tried and tested, all of 
your reflexes—physical, mental and moral. 
And when you return to duty—whether 
your duty is at the Federal courthouse in 
Atlanta, the mountain hollows of West Vir- 
ginia, or the city streets of New York—you 
will take with you a confidence and a self- 
assurance that can only be earned, never 
bestowed. 


And you might guard a NASA rocket, a 
witness under the threat of a murder con- 
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tract, or a visiting Prime Minister. Or you 
might be a member of the U.S. Customs, 
the Secret Service, or practically any Feder- 
al agency. Or you might be a local or State 
law enforcer. But wherever you're from, 
whatever you do, you wear a badge over 
your heart, a badge of service, a badge of 
honor. And I came here to salute each and 
every one of you. 

This center is dedicated to a special part- 
nership between every man and woman 
with a badge. The bulk of law enforcement 
is provided by one partner: the States and 
localities, those closest to the streets and 
homes of America. The other partner, the 
Federal Government, is best equipped to 
fight specialized crimes, from interdicting 
drugs on the high seas to putting prison 
stripes on high-rolling crooks that are now 
in pinstripes. And the Federal Government 
is adept at yet another task: training. And 
that’s why this center is so well-suited to 
this special partnership. 

This center is renowned for its high-tech, 
state-of-the-art facilities and many talented 
instructors. And it was my pleasure just now 
to meet several of those talented instruc- 
tors. But it’s more than your ample re- 
sources and your excellent faculty that 
make Glynco one of the most unique law 
enforcement training facilities in the world. 
It’s also your singular and unwavering com- 
mitment to fighting crime. And you teach 
many agencies, but you are one academy 
with one purpose: to catch today’s criminals 
with tomorrow’s methods and to lift the 
shadow of fear from our neighborhoods, 
from our communities, yes, from our 
entire country. 


And here, investigators learn how to 
track down insurance or telecommunica- 
tions fraud, money laundering, computer 
crimes. Glynco’s Financial Fraud Institute 
will allow agencies to keep up with a boom 
industry, the quiet larcenies of white-collar 
crime. And let me just say parenthetically: 
If we are going to be fair about it, the 
white-collar criminal has got to pay along 
with the common street criminal. 

But right here, State law enforcers work 
with Federal agents to learn how to crack a 
drug ring. And here, our U.S. Ambassadors 
learn to recognize and avoid terrorists. In- 
vestigators and regulators—they learn how 
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to work together to track down those who 
would poison our lakes and our rivers. 

And nowhere else do law enforcers from 
sO many agencies train together. You may 
be a security officer from the State Depart- 
ment or a U.S. Marshal. At this center you 
learn that there are many agencies that 
fight crime, but you are all members of one 
team, the united forces of justice. 


The Peace Officers Memorial here at 
Glynco is a somber reminder of this shared 
cause and shared sacrifice. Thirty-nine 
names, thirty-nine slain Federal officers. All 
were graduates of this Center. Among the 
names is one that I recognize and knew 
well: Ariel Rios, a Special Agent of the 
Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms, 
graduated from the Center in March 1979, 
and gunned down, shot to death, while 
working undercover trying to break up a 
drug ring in south Florida just 3 years later, 
in December of 1982. Julie Cross, Special 
Agent, U.S. Secret Service—her name 
marks a poignant distinction. When she was 
killed in Los Angeles in June of 1980 while 
working a criminal counterfeit investiga- 
tion, Julie became the first female Secret 
Service Agent to die in the line of duty. 
And sadly, these are not the only names of 
slain officers. Of 161 officers killed in the 
line of duty last year, 152 were State or 
local officers. More than 1,500 law enforce- 
ment officers have been killed in the past 
10 years. And that is almost 1 death every 2 
days. And 1 death for every 2 days—that is 
too much. 


I’m here today to deliver a message. I 
said it in New York, after the murder of 
Special Agent Everett Hatcher. And I came 
here to Georgia to lay a wreath and to 
repeat a warning: Better that you have 
never been born than to attack one of 
America’s finest. We are going after those 
who kill or wound our police officers. 


And so, I’ve also come here to send a 
message to the United States Congress: We 
can work together to protect those who 
protect us. And I’ve come here today to 
sign a transmittal, an official message to 
Congress detailing our crime package. Usu- 
ally, this would entail nothing more than a 
quick flourish of the pen and then sending 
an aide on a 10-minute car ride up from 
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Pennsylvania Avenue, 1600, on up to Cap- 
itol Hill. But when it comes to fighting 
crime, you deserve more than business as 
usual. And that’s why I have come almost a 
thousand miles to this wonderful center to 
let you know we intend to back you where 
it counts—on the streets and in the court- 
room. 


And first, I call on Congress to do for 
dangerous firearms what it has wisely done 
for dangerous drugs. I propose to double 
the mandatory penalties for the use of semi- 
automatic weapons in crimes involving vio- 
lence or drugs. And those who use a semi- 
automatic weapon in Federal crimes, or so 
much as have one during the commission of 
a crime, will do an automatic 10 years in 
Federal prison—and I mean 10 years. No 
excuses, no probation, no parole. And let’s 
put the handcuffs on the criminals, not on 
the criminal justice system. 


Secondly—and I know our able Attorney 
General agrees with this—we can’t plea 
bargain away the lives of your loved ones, 
the lives of fellow cops and kids. And I have 
directed the Attorney General to advise 
America’s Federal prosecutors to end plea 
bargaining for violent Federal firearms of- 
fenses. Our message: Pack a gun, and we 
will pack you away. No plea bargaining for 
that kind of crime. 


And third, when a criminal commits a 
crime with a gun and someone dies, justice 
demands something in return: the ultimate 
penalty, the death penalty. And I call on 
Governors to match this Federal initiative 
and propose these same three standards at 
home—mandatory time, no deals without 
cooperation, and the death penalty for 
these kinds of crime. 


Fourth, at my direction, the Bureau of 
Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms suspended 
the importation of certain assault weapons. 
ATF is continuing its examination to deter- 
mine which, if any, of these weapons are 
not acceptable under the standards in exist- 
ing law. And the standard talks about suit- 
ability for sporting purposes, and you're 
hearing this from one who prides himself 
on being a sportsman, and have been a 
hunter all my life. And at the conclusion of 
this study, and after careful consideration, 
we will permanently ban any imports that 


don’t measure up to these standards. I am 
going to stand up for the police officers in 
this country. 

And toward this end, I am proposing the 
prohibition of the importation and manufac- 
ture of gun magazines of more than 15 
rounds for citizens’ use. I just don’t believe 
that sportsmen require these 30-round mag- 
azines if the legitimate purpose is sports. 


And finally, I am requesting funding for 
the hiring of 825 new Federal agents and 
staff: 375 at Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms; 
300 at the FBI; and 150 new Deputy US. 
Marshals. And these new law enforcers 
should be matched by 1,600 new prosecu- 
tors and staff. And we’re asking for an addi- 
tional $1 billion, over and above $500 mil- 
lion already slated for 1990, for Federal 
prison construction. This will mean 24,000 
new beds to boost Federal prison capacity 
by nearly 80 percent. In short, I am propos- 
ing more law enforcers to catch criminals, 
more staff to prosecute them, and more 
prisons to keep them off the streets. 

You here at Glynco play a major role in 
this war on crime. And to say it exists to 
“foster interagency cooperation” is a forgiv- 
able understatement. It creates a bond be- 
tween you and your roommates, your class- 
mates, your fellow officers of the law. And 
this is a bond that can be known only by 
those who put themselves on the line every 
day in the service of a great cause. In a 
country where criminals threaten to erode 
the very liberties that we hold so dear, you 
here at Glynco are domestic freedom fight- 
ers in this war on crime. And for this 
reason, you have a friend in the majestic 
Oval Office, and you have the gratitude and 
the support of the American people. 


Thank you. God bless you, and God bless 
the United States of America. Thank you 
very, very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:41 a.m. in 
the Steed Building. Prior to his remarks, he 
participated in a wreath-laying ceremony at 
the Peace Officers Memorial. Charles F. 
Rinkevich is the Director of the Center. The 
President referred to Pam’s, a local bar. At 
the conclusion of his remarks, the President 
returned to Washington, DC. 
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Nomination of Stephen A. Wakefield 
To Be General Counsel of the 
Department of Energy 


June 15, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Stephen A. Wakefield to 
be General Counsel of the Department of 
Energy. He would succeed Francis S. 
Ruddy. 


Since 1986 Mr. Wakefield has served as a 
senior partner in the law firm of Baker and 
Botts in Houston, TX. Prior to this, he 
served as vice chairman and general coun- 
sel of United Energy Resources, Inc., 1985, 
and in 1985 when United Energy Re- 
sources, Inc., merged with the MidCon 
Corp., he became an executive vice presi- 
dent and member of the board of directors. 
He served as an attorney with the law firm 
of Baker and Botts in Houston, 1974-1985; 
Assistant Administrator for International Af- 
fairs at the Department of Energy, 1974; 
and Assistant Secretary of the Interior for 
Energy and Minerals, 1973. Prior to this, he 
served in various positions, including assist- 
ant to the General Counsel of the Federal 
Power Commission and Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, 1970-1973. 


Mr. Wakefield graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Texas and the Texas School of 
Law. He was born in Olney, IL. He is mar- 
ried, has six children, and resides in Texas. 


Nomination of J. Michael Davis To Be 
an Assistant Secretary of Energy 


June 15, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate J. Michael Davis to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Energy (Conservation 
and Renewable Energy). He would succeed 
John R. Berg. 


Since 1986 Mr. Davis has served as presi- 
dent of GlowCore Colorado, Inc., in Engle- 
wood, CO. Mr. Davis served as vice presi- 
dent of Sunbelt Energy Corp. in Engle- 


wood, CO., 1982-1986. Mr. Davis has 
served in several positions with the Solar 
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Energy Research Institute in Golden, CO, 
including manager of planning and special 
programs, 1981-1982; acting associate di- 
rector for analysis and applications, 1981; 
and buildings division manager, 1980-1981. 
Mr. Davis also served as a division manager 
at the Department of Energy in Washing- 
ton, DC, 1977-1980. 


Mr. Davis graduated from the U.S. Air 
Force Academy (B.S., 1969) and the Univer- 
sity of Illinois (M.S., 1970). He served with 
the U.S. Air Force, 1969-1977, achieving 
the rank of captain and receiving the 
Bronze Star and the Vietnam Honor Medal. 
Mr. Davis has three children and currently 
resides in Lakewood, CO. 


Nomination of Luigi R. Einaudi To Be 
Permanent United States 
Representative to the Organization of 
American States With the Rank of 
Ambassador 


June 15, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Luigi R. Einaudi to be the 
Permanent Representative of the United 
States of America to the Organization of 
American States with the rank of Ambassa- 
dor. He would succeed Richard Thomas 
McCormack. 


Since 1977 Dr. Einaudi has been Director 
of the Office of Policy Planning Coordina- 
tion at the Bureau of Inter-American Affairs 
at the Department of State, and a member 
of the Policy Planning Staff, 1974-1977. Dr. 
Einaudi was visiting professor at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, 1964- 
1974. He served as a senior social scientist 
for the Rand Corp., 1962-1974, and was a 
teaching fellow and tutor in government at 
Harvard University, 1960-1961. 


Dr. Einaudi graduated from Harvard Col- 
lege (A.B., 1957) and Harvard University 
(Ph.D., 1966). He was born March 1, 1936, 
in Cambridge, MA. He served in the US. 
Army, 1957-1959. He is married, has four 
children, and resides in Bethesda, MD. 
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Remarks at a Reception for Participants 
in the Very Special Arts International 
Festival 


June 15, 1989 


Thank you, Jean, for that warm introduc- 
tion; and Barbara and I are just delighted to 
be here. I’m only sorry that the six puppies 
are not here. [Laughter] We’d have had a 
heck of a good time with them. But, Jean, 
thank you for all you do—you and everyone 
else involved in this Very Special Arts pro- 
gram. 

Let me tell you how pleased that Barbara 
and I are to have front-row seats for a pro- 
gram like this. I'll tell you. I used to be a 
Kenny Rogers fan, I’ve got to admit it. And 
I still am. But I’m also a Phong Sak fan— 
[laughter|—Phong Sak Meunchanai, the son 
of Thailand. What a magnificent perform- 
ance. Maybe it’s not such a long journey 
from the streets of Thailand, of Bangkok, to 
the South Lawn at the White House. It tells 
us all that there’s no limit to how far we 
can go or what we can achieve. And here at 
the White House, we’re very privileged— 
every President is—to have the great artists 
come to this magnificent home, the peo- 
ple’s home. And it’s a special treat for us to 
see, Jean, so many talented young people 
from across the country and around the 
world. Bring your art, your special abilities, 
here to Washington. And I only wish that 
every performer here, and I know there’s a 
lot, could have performed right here on this 
stage. 

You’re all well on your way to the kind of 
life that I want to see for every American: a 
life of independence and opportunity and 
productive involvement in our mainstream. 
And that means a commitment on society’s 
part to end discrimination, to increase 
access and opportunity in our schools, on 
the job, and in every aspect of our society. 
You guys don’t let any disabilities stand in 
your way, and so it’s up to us to make sure 
that discrimination doesn’t stop you. And 
Federal law must protect individuals with 
disabilities, and I’m going to do my level- 
best to see that it does. 

I want to share, in conclusion, just one 
little story told to me by Jean Kennedy 
Smith about a blind young man, a sculptor. 
Jean met him in Ireland several years ago, 
and she watched as this sightless boy sculpt- 


ed a face from clay, a marvel of detail, mas- 
terful expression. And what Jean said made 
an impression on me: “Art gave that boy 
the power to see for the rest of us.” And 
that’s true. All art is a vision that comes 
from within, and each of you has a very 
special talent to make us see what you see, 
feel what you feel, hear what you have to 
say. 

And so, share your gift, and it will grow. 
And you’ve made this a very, very special 
afternoon at the White House. Thank you, 
and God bless each and every one of you. 
Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:43 p.m. at 
the South Portico of the White House. In his 
remarks, he referred to Jean Kennedy 
Smith, founder of the Very Special Arts 
Foundation, and Phong Sak Meunchanai, 
a participant in the festival who sang before 
the President’s remarks. 


Proclamation 5991—National 
Grasslands Week, 1989 


June 15, 1989 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


We Americans have been blessed with a 
fertile land of unparalleled beauty. It is the 
source of much of our country’s strength 
and wealth. The great sweep of grasslands 
that crosses the continent—beginning 
below the border of Mexico and stretching 
into central Canada—is an ecological treas- 
ure. 

Nearly 4,000,000 acres of grasslands, lo- 
cated in 11 States across the United States, 
are public property. These national grass- 
lands constitute an invaluable resource for 
the American people. Archeologists, anthro- 
pologists, and rangeland ecologists have dis- 
covered enormous potential for scientific 
research in them. Careful management has 
made them a model of successful conserva- 
tion policies and multiple-use of land. It has 
also enhanced public appreciation for the 
natural resources they contain. Throughout 
the national grasslands, innovative agricul- 
tural techniques—as well as sustained-yield 
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management of oil, gas, timber, fish, wild- 
life, and forage for livestock—are being de- 
veloped. 

The national grasslands are home to a va- 
riety of plants, soils, minerals, and animals 
not found elsewhere. The lands are also a 
source of employment and economic stabili- 
ty for rural Americans, who benefit from 
the opportunities they provide in livestock 
grazing, energy development, tourism, and 
recreation. 

Publicly owned and beneficial to all 
Americans, the national grasslands are a 
proud portion of our natural heritage. This 
week, let us renew our appreciation for 
them. Let us also remember our responsi- 
bility—as individuals and as a Nation—to 
cherish and protect the environment. 

In recognition of the value of the national 
grasslands, the Congress, by Public Law 
100-664, has designated the week of June 
18 through June 24, 1989, as “National 
Grasslands Week” and has requested the 
President to issue a proclamation in observ- 
ance of this week. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim June 18 through June 24, 
1989, as National Grasslands Week and call 
upon the people of the United States to 
observe this week with appropriate ceremo- 
nies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this fifteenth day of June, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-nine, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and thirteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 9:10 a.m., June 19, 1989) 


Note: The proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on June 16. 


Remarks to United States Attorneys 
June 16, 1989 


Welcome to the White House. Thank you 
all very much. Thank you, Dick, and thank 
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all of you for that warm welcome here. But 
let me welcome you to the White House. 
I’m just delighted to have the U.S. Attor- 
neys here. 

First, a word about our able Attorney 
General. I feel very confident about our Jus- 
tice Department under his able leadership. 
And the integrity that Dick brings to this 
job is known nationwide, and I know it’s 
going to enhance the work that you all are 
involved in every day of your lives, serving 
this country. So, I want to thank the Attor- 
ney General for all he is doing and to salute 
him in front of you who work closely with 
the Department and with him. 

This is a time where we get around and 
tell lawyer’s jokes. [Laughter] I was think- 
ing of having Frank Donaldson come up— 
Alabama’s own—to tell a few—{laughter|— 
but this is a kinder and gentler White 
House, and I’m not sure we need that. 
But—{laughter]. 

You know, when I flew out to Wyoming 
on Monday, I got off Air Force One out 
there—beautiful—and Richard Stacy was 
there to shake my hand. And he said, “I’m 
here to represent rural America.” [Laugh- 
ter] Simple, dramatic words. So, my name is 
George Bush, and I represent the United 
States. [Laughter] And with words like 
these, you and your assistants begin a Fed- 
eral criminal trial. And it’s a great and rare 
honor to represent the United States, and 
I’m honored to share that distinction with 
you. I share the pride that you feel every 
time you say that. 

Two hundred years ago, a few months 
after becoming President, George Washing- 
ton signed the act that gave birth to the 
offices that you hold. And it’s a distin- 
guished tradition. And one of the reasons 
that I was so delighted when Dick arranged 
for this littke meeting was that I wanted to 
be able to tell you the respect I feel for the 
job that you all do. And, in the words of a 
former Attorney General, you represent 
“one of the most powerful peacetime forces 
known to man.” 

Peacetime? Well, I expect some of you 
would debate that. The situation in our 
streets has been aptly compared to a shoot- 
ing war. And that’s why you're here for an 
assembly unprecedented in modern times. 
And I did want you to know how strongly I 
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feel—and I’m grateful to Dick for his com- 
ments on this—about violent crime in 
America, and how firmly I support what 
you all do every single day. 

The problem today is violent crime, some 
call it blood and thunder, involving these 
high-powered weapons of a new class of 
criminals who impose the law of the jungle 
out of the barrel of a gun. And the funda- 
mental responsibility for protecting Ameri- 
ca’s streets and neighborhoods from violent 
crime must remain with our cities and 
States. But there’s an increasing and impor- 
tant Federal role in fighting violent crime. 
And when leadership is called for, we’ve 
got to respond, we’ve got to seize the day. 

One month ago, on a really somber, rainy 
day here, I was standing in front of the 
Capitol to commemorate the police officers 
who were slain in the line of duty. And 
many were agents or officers who had 
worked with you or the prosecutors that 
you supervise. And to honor their sacrifice, 
I called upon the United States Congress to 
join me in launching a new national strate- 
gy, a new partnership with America’s cities 
and States, to take back the streets. And to 
do that we must raise our voices to correct 
an insidious tendency—the tendency to 
blame crime on society rather than on the 
criminal. 

And let me be extra clear on my own 
beliefs here today. I, like most Americans, 
believe that we can start building a safer 
society by first agreeing that society itself 
doesn’t cause the crime. Criminals cause 
the crime. And we are foursquare behind 
the men and women like you who make 
sacrifices every day to protect the vulnera- 
ble, to safeguard the law-abiding, and to 
ensure that those who scorn justice are 
brought to justice. And we must hold 
people accountable for their actions. And I 
said it at the Capitol: A commonsense ap- 
proach to crime means that criminals must 
know that if they commit a crime, they will 
be caught; and if caught, they will be pros- 
ecuted; and if convicted, they will do time. 

A plain-speaking predecessor of mine was 
Harry Truman. And he said it pretty well 
37 years ago when he met with the USS. 
Attorneys here at the White House. And he 
summed it up, “We don’t want any crooks 
left out of jail when they do crooked 
things.” And nowhere is this precept more 


critical than in combating violent crime. 
The killing must stop, and it must stop now. 
And I’m here to ask your help—to ask you 
to take a leadership role in your districts in 
helping put away our nation’s most wanted: 
the privileged class of violent, repeat, and 
fugitive offenders hellbent on proving that 
crime really does pay. 

The comprehensive plan that we sent to 
Congress seeks to take violent criminals off 
the streets with an attack on four fronts: 
new laws to punish them, new agents to 
arrest them, new prosecutors to convict 
them, and new prisons to hold them. And 
all four are essential. Your role is essential. 
A chain is only as strong as its weakest link. 

The first link is some tough new laws, and 
everyone here is familiar with title 18’s sec- 
tion 924(c). And well we have asked Con- 
gress to do for dangerous firearms what it 
has wisely done for dangerous drugs— 
double the mandatory penalties. As we’ve 
said, the math is simple. Anyone using a 
semiautomatic for crime, or so much as 
having one in hand during a crime, will do 
an automatic 10 extra years in Federal 
prison. No probation. No parole. No matter 
which judge they get. 

And I’m asking each of you to see that 
this message is brought to life in the streets 
and courtrooms of your cities and towns. 
Because for these laws to be effective, we 
can’t plea bargain away the lives of our 
cops and our kids. And I want and expect 
that when suspects are arrested with serious 
weapons, that they'll face serious weapons 
charges. And so, last month, I directed the 
Attorney General to issue guidelines to 
ensure that, in all but the most exceptional 
cases, all firearms offenders are prosecuted 
to the fullest extent of the law. 

And those guidelines are being distribut- 
ed today, I’m told. And you’ve been sum- 
moned to Washington to hear it from the 
top. No more loopholes. No conditional sur- 
render. No more rolls of the dice. If a crimi- 
nal carries a gun, all deals are off. And 
when a criminal carries a gun and someone 
dies, I firmly believe that that person 
should pay with his life. 

We’re going to up the stakes for those 
who calculate that our criminal justice 
system is a crapshoot where the risks are 
worth the rewards. And when criminals 
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think about reaching for a gun, they’re 
going to know, and they’re going to learn, 
that they will do time—hard time. And yes, 
this policy may mean more trials. And I 
understand that firearms cases, like narcot- 
ics cases, are not always very popular with 
some on the bench. But it can be done. And 
in fact, already is being done—even in dis- 
tricts with these overcrowded dockets like 
the Southern District of New York, where 
plea bargains for 924(c) violations have 
been banned since 1987. 

And yes, we recognize that more offend- 
ers serving longer sentences obviously 
means more prison space. And here again 
we’ve matched our rhetoric with resources: 
an unprecedented $1.5 billion building pro- 
gram for federal prisons, boosting present 
capacity by 80 percent. These are tough 
budgetary times, as everybody here knows. 
But $1.5 billion is what I want to see go 
into this program. 

And finally, yes, we also know how un- 
derstaffed and overworked your offices are. 
And we've called in the cavalry—Federal 
reinforcements are on the way. And if Con- 
gress will move—and move quickly—in ad- 
dition to 825 new agents to investigate vio- 
lent crime, I have asked the Congress to 
provide funding for 1,600 new prosecutors. 
New positions for your district—the largest 
one-time expansion in U.S. history—with in- 
creases in both prosecutors and then the 
support staff. And we’re also seeking over 
150 new attorneys at this end, adding more 
muscle to the Department’s Criminal Divi- 
sion. 

These forces must be marshaled effective- 
ly. And the Attorney General is proposing 
to consolidate the strike forces so that they 
are led not from distant Washington, but by 
you—the commanders at the front lines. 
And of course, new laws and new manpow- 
er aren’t the only tools at your disposal. 
Your leadership on the law enforcement co- 
ordinating committees has already pro- 
duced new initiatives to meet the challenge 
of violent crime. In Chicago, Tony Valukas 
has led a cooperative effort to rid the com- 
munity of dangerous offenders by charging 
gang leaders and other repeat offenders 
under tough Federal armed career criminal 
laws. And in the last 2 years, working to- 
gether, we’ve jammed the revolving door 
on 20 such criminals—all are now serving 
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life without parole in Federal prisons. And 
one of Tony’s counterparts, the director of 
the Illinois State Police, responded to the 
Federal initiative by launching a violent 
crime task force. Similar partnerships on 
violent crime are being led by U.S. Attor- 
neys like Benito Romano up in New York, 
Jay Stephens right here in the District, Rob 
Bonner in L.A., whose promotion to the 
Federal district court was recently con- 
firmed by the Senate. 

And there are other innovations. To 
attack the profusion of gang and street vio- 
lence, you may use some of your new slots 
to recruit seasoned ADA’s or others trained 
in prosecuting gunshot crime. In those 
States where police are not protected by 
death penalty provisions, we should make 
full use of those Federal laws that permit 
the death penalty for cop-killers. And we 
should always use our unique Federal re- 
sources and expertise to wipe out the kind 
of violent crime that operates beyond the 
reach of any one State like the Rukn 
street gang whose members were convicted 
of conspiring with Libya to acquire military 
weapons for terrorist operations in America. 

And in addition to my directive on plea 
bargaining, there’s a second important mes- 
sage that I ask you to bring home to your 
districts. Your colleagues in State and local 
law enforcement need the same tools we’ve 
proposed for you: Mandatory time for 
weapons offenders, no plea bargaining on 
guns, the death penalty for heinous crimes, 
and the kind of increased resources—police, 
prosecutor, prisons—that ensure these vi- 
cious thugs will be pursued, prosecuted, and 
put away for good. 

United States Attorneys are a breed 
apart—invariably bright, committed, tena- 
cious public servants. I really believe the 
country understands that about all of you. 
Four former U.S. Attorneys hold leadership 
roles in our administration: Dick Thorn- 
burgh of Western Pennsylvania, [Secretary 
of Transportation] Sam Skinner of Northern 
Illinois, [Director of Central Intelligence] 
Bill Webster of Eastern Missouri, and [Di- 
rector of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion] Bill Sessions of Western Texas. And we 
hope to see yet another—Bob Fiske of New 
York joining our ranks here soon. 
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Your efforts against violent crime are im- 
portant, but no less important than the 
other law enforcement priorities that you 
have so ably addressed. And over the years, 
America has watched in admiration, and 
sometimes awe, as the accomplishments of 
your offices roll across America’s television 
screens. And we’re not going to tolerate the 
corruption of labor by organized crime, as 
the landmark Teamster settlement proved. 
And crime is crime, whether committed 
with a briefcase or a gun. And we will not 
tolerate greed over honest business, wheth- 
er the business is defense contracting—Op- 
eration Ill Wind—Wall Street, where you’re 
owed congratulations on last week’s convic- 
tions; banking—polar cap was the largest 
money laundering case in history—savings 
and loans—where the legislation we’ve pro- 
posed will give you the tools you need to 
wipe out the financial fraud that has devas- 
tated that industry. 

Nor will we tolerate civil rights violations, 
as the recent Klan convictions in Alabama 
prove. And as the recent indictments 
against two major drug gangs right here in 
Washington show, we will not tolerate the 
corruption of our youth by the poison they 
call cocaine. This scourge will stop. I said it 
in my inaugural address and I'll repeat 
here: This scourge will stop. 

And it’s easy to understand why our 
people are so grateful to those of you who 
have sacrificed to serve on the firing line— 
whether in court or on the streets. And day 
and night your skypagers and mobile 
phones are active, as those you command 
monitor court-authorized intercepts, or 
move undercover into the breach. It is ex- 
citing and principled work, an integral link 
in a system of justice that remains the envy 
of the world. In today’s new effort, and in 
all your efforts, you have the gratitude, the 
respect, and the support of the American 
people—and certainly of me. For your kids, 
for mine, for America’s kids: Take back the 
streets. 

And thank you for coming here today. 
Godspeed in the challenges ahead. And 
God bless you, your families, and the Nation 
that you work so ably to protect. Thank you 
for coming to the White House. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:09 a.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. In his 


remarks, he referred to Frank W. Donald- 
son, U.S. Attorney for the Northern District 
of Alabama, and Richard A. Stacy, U.S. At- 
torney for the District of Wyoming. 


Remarks on Meeting Wichita State 
University Shockers 


June 16, 1989 


First, let me salute the two Kansas Sena- 
tors, Senator Dole, Senator Kassebaum; 
members of the Kansas congressional dele- 
gation; President Armstrong; Coach Ste- 
phenson; Shocker players; staff; friends; 
secret admirers. Welcome to the White 
House, and heartfelt congratulations on 
wrapping up and winning the NCAA Base- 
ball Championship. And nothing personal at 
all in your having kicked the Texas Long- 
horns out to pasture. [Laughter] I'd forgot- 
ten that. 


But, it’s a special treat to be here, for as 
you may have heard, I love the game. In 
fact, watching Greg Brummett’s fastball last 
weekend reminded me of another one from 
the olden times—threw that high, hard fast 
one—the fabled Dizzy Dean, St. Louis Car- 
dinal fame. As a player, he fractured the 
opponents’ bats; but later, as a broadcaster, 
he fractured the English language. [Laugh- 
ter] And he said once, of a home-run hitter: 
“He’s standing confidentially at the plate.” 
[Laughter] And then he delighted listeners 
with his trademark quote that I’m sure 
even young guys remember: “That runner 
slud into third.” [Laughter] 


Well, by winning Wichita State’s first-ever 
national baseball title, you have slud head- 
first into the sports hearts of America. And 
they’re calling it Shocker Success or Mid- 
west Magic. And remember how Judy Gar- 
land once said of Kansas, ““There’s no place 
like home’’? Well, with apologies to Senator 
Dole and Senator Kassebaum, you've 
proven there’s also no place like Omaha 
and the College World Series. 


If you'll excuse a personal reminiscence, I 
played in 1947 in the first College World 
Series finals. It started in Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan. I think they played there 2 or 3 years 
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before a move to Omaha. And next year, 
’48, again our Yale team reached the finals. 
But there was one problem: We had a good 
coach, great National League baseball 
player, Ethan Allen; and we walked the 
eighth hitter, bases loaded, I think, to get to 
the ninth hitter. The ninth hitter was their 
pitcher, Jackie Jensen, who went on to be 
one of the greatest sluggers the Boston Red 
Sox ever had. And he hit a ball that’s still 
rolling in Kalamazoo, Michigan. [Laughter] 
So, we lost both times. So, baseball can keep 
you humble. 

But in 1989, you were the ones that kept 
your opponents humble—58-14 they 
were—58-14 on the regular season. Five 
victories in the College World Series. Bat- 
ting, pitching, fielding—all of it right into 
the history books. Greg Brummett, of 
course, now famous nationally, led you 
there: only the seventh pitcher to win three 
games in a College World Series. Greg, the 
pickoff move of yours would nab Ricky 
Henderson [member of the New York Yan- 
kees]. And help came, too, from the Shock- 
ers’ answer to the question, “How do you 
spell relief?” Well, Jim Newlin, only the 
fourth college pitcher to get three saves in 
a College World Series. And then there’s 
Eric Wedge, your catcher, shortstop Pat 
Meares, clubbing a home run in the title 
game. Called NASA this morning, and that 
ball’s still in orbit. And Jim Audley, Todd 
Dreifort—each of the four, All-Tournament 
selections. 

So, don’t worry; I’m not forgetting Mike 
Wentworth here. One week ago, you start- 
ed reading the comic that covers a piece of 
bubble gum, and you came upon this for- 
tune: “Something magical will happen.” 
And hours later, you belted a three-run 
homer to help beat top-seeded Florida 
State: And the next day, Gene Stephenson’s 
team completed the magic act, becoming 
the first NCAA baseball champion in 23 
years not located in California, Texas, Arizo- 
na, or Florida. And last week, Gene said, 
“We wanted to prove to people all over the 
country that somebody outside those States 
can play baseball.” Don’t worry, coach; they 
got the message. 

And in that final game, Bryant Winslow 
had to leave because of a stress fracture in 


his right leg. One of four major injuries to 
hit this ball club. He had, as we all would, 
tears in our eyes at a difficult situation like 
that. He didn’t want to leave, but he led his 
teammates from the bench. 


And a writer once observed, “The Kansas 
spirit is the American spirit double-dis- 
tilled.” And my friends, you embody that 
spirit. And it—and you—have made the 
Shockers number one. 


The Vice President and I are delighted to 
be here to salute you along with our distin- 
guished Members of the Congress. Con- 
gratulations to a team of champions. Well 
done. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:03 a.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. In his 
remarks, he referred to Warren B. Arm- 
strong, president of the university, and 
Gene Stephenson, coach of the team. 


Nomination of Stephen J. Hadley To 
Be an Assistant Secretary of Defense 


June 16, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Stephen John Hadley to 
be an Assistant Secretary of Defense (Inter- 
national Security Policy). He would succeed 
Ronald F. Lehman II. 


Since 1981 Mr. Hadley has been a part- 
ner with Shea and Gardner, Attorneys at 
Law, in Washington, DC. Prior to this he 
was an associate with Shea and Gardner, 
1977-1981. Mr. Hadley served on the Na- 
tional Security Council staff in the Office of 
Program Analysis, 1974-1977, and as a 
member of the analysis group for the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller), 
1972-1974. 


Mr. Hadley graduated from Cornell Uni- 
versity (B.A., 1969) and Yale Law School 
(J.D., 1972). He was an active-duty US. 
naval officer, 1972-1975. Mr. Hadley was 
born February 13, 1947, in Toledo, OH. He 
is married, has two children, and resides in 
Washington, DC. 
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Nomination of Henry S. Rowen To Be 
an Assistant Secretary of Defense 
June 16, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Henry S. Rowen to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Internation- 
al Security Affairs). He would succeed Rich- 
ard Lee Armitage. 


Mr. Rowen is currently a professor of 
public policy studies at Stanford University’s 
Hoover Institution on War, Revolution, and 
Peace. Mr. Rowen served as Chairman of 
the National Intelligence Council at the 
Central Intelligence Agency, 1981-1983. 
He has served as a member of the Defense 
Science Board since 1983. Mr. Rowen 
served as president of the Rand Corp., 
1967-1972; Assistant Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, 1965-1966; and Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense for National Se- 
curity Affairs, 1961-1964. He also served as 
an economist with the Rand Corp. from 
1950 to 1961. 


Mr. Rowen received his bachelor of arts 
degree from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, 1949, and his master’s degree 
from Oxford University, 1955. He served in 
the U.S. Navy, 1943-1946, in the Pacific 
theater of operations. He was born October 
11, 1925, in Boston, MA. 


Nomination of Andrew C. Barrett To 
Be a Member of the Federal 
Communications Commission 


June 16, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Andrew Camp Barrett to 
be a member of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission for the term expiring 
June 30, 1990. He would succeed Mark S. 
Fowler. 


Since 1980 Mr. Barrett has been commis- 
sioner for the Illinois Commerce Commis- 
sion. Prior to this he was assistant director 
of the Illinois Department of Commerce 
and Community Affairs, 1979-1980. He was 
director of operations for the Illinois Law 


Enforcement Commission, 1975-1979; exec- 
utive director for the Chicago branch 
NAACP, 1971-1975; and associate director 
for the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, 1969-1971. 


Mr. Barrett graduated from Roosevelt 
University of Chicago and received his mas- 
ter’s degree from Loyola University of Chi- 
cago. He currently resides in Chicago, IL. 


Nomination of Sherrie P. Marshall To 
Be a Member of the Federal 
Communications Commission 


June 16, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Sherrie P. Marshall to be a 
member of the Federal Communications 
Commission for the remainder of the term 
expiring June 30, 1992. She would succeed 
Dennis R. Patrick. 


Since 1989 Ms. Marshall has been a part- 
ner with Wiley, Rein and Fielding in Wash- 
ington, DC. Prior to this she was an attor- 
ney with the White House Counsel’s Office 
in the office of the President-elect, 1988- 
1989. She was Director of the Office of 
Legislative Affairs at the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, 1987-1988; an attorney 
with Wiley, Rein and Fielding, 1986-1987; 
and Executive Secretary for the Depart- 
ment of Treasury, 1985-1986. She served as 
Associate Counsel to the President, 1982- 
1985; Special Assistant to the President for 
Legislative Affairs, 1981-1982; and Execu- 
tive Assistant to the Chairman of the Feder- 
al Election Commission, 1979-1981. She has 
also served as the minority counsel for elec- 
tions for the Senate Committee on Rules 
and Administration, 1978-1979; and as an 
attorney in the Office of the General Coun- 
sel for the Federal Election Commission, 
1977-1978. 


Ms. Marshall graduated from the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina (A.B., 1974) and the 
University of North Carolina School of Law 
at Chapel Hill (J.D., 1977). 
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Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on Hungarian Political Reforms 


June 16, 1989 


The United States welcomes the an- 
nouncement of the Hungarian Govern- 
ment’s intention to begin discussions with 
the opposition as a first step to multiparty 
elections. On April 17, in Hamtramck, MI, 
the President pledged support to East Euro- 
pean countries which embarked upon the 
path of fundamental political and economic 
reform. In view of Hungary’s progress, the 
President will seek legislation to accord 
Hungary GSP (Generalized System of Pref- 
erences) and to permit the Overseas Private 
Investment Corporation (OPIC) to operate 
in Hungary. 


Proclamation 5992—National 
Scleroderma Awareness Week, 1989 


June 16, 1989 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Each year, thousands of Americans suffer 
from a rare but serious disease known as 
scleroderma. We must call national atten- 
tion to this mysterious ailment and the on- 
going efforts to find a cure for it. 

Scleroderma, which literally means “hard 
skin,” is a painful and debilitating connec- 
tive tissue disease characterized by exces- 
sive deposits of collagen in the skin. While 
the hallmark of this disease is skin thicken- 
ing, scleroderma can affect other organs of 
the body, such as the stomach, lungs, heart, 
or kidneys. 

Although the disease can strike at any 
age, it usually affects people in their most 
productive years, and women more fre- 
quently than men. New research findings 
and new approaches to diagnosis and treat- 
ment are being developed to combat sclero- 
derma. Studies on scleroderma include in- 
vestigations into various causes of the dis- 
ease, research on vascular alterations and 
regulation of collagen synthesis, and devel- 
opment of diagnostic probes. Such studies 
may lead to new and improved treatments 
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that will effectively eliminate the disease 
itself. 

In order for this work to continue and in 
order to take advantage of the knowledge 
we have already gained, public awareness 
of scleroderma and of the importance of 
scientific research must be increased. The 
Federal Government and private voluntary 
organizations are thus working together to 
promote education and research on sclero- 
derma. 

To enhance public understanding of scler- 
oderma and to recognize the important ef- 
forts to combat this disease, the Congress, 
by House Joint Resolution 274, has designat- 
ed the week beginning June 11, 1989, as 
“National Scleroderma Awareness Week” 
and has authorized and requested the Presi- 
dent to issue a proclamation in observance 
of this occasion. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning June 
11, 1989, as National Scleroderma Aware- 
ness Week. I urge the people of the United 
States and educational, philanthropic, scien- 
tific, and medical organizations and profes- 
sionals to participate in activities designed 
to further public awareness of the causes 
and treatment of scleroderma. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this sixteenth day of June, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-nine, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and thirteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:39 a.m., June 19, 1989] 


Continuation of Edward L. Rowny as 
Special Advisor to the President and 
Secretary of State for Arms Control 
Matters 


June 16, 1989 


The President today announced that 
Edward L. Rowny will continue to serve as 
Special Advisor to the President and Secre- 
tary of State for Arms Control Matters. 





In 1985 Ambassador Rowny was named 
Special Representative for Arms Control 
and Disarmament Negotiations at the US. 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. 
From 1981 to 1985, he served in Geneva as 
chief negotiator and head of the first U.S. 
delegation for strategic arms reduction ne- 
gotiations. From 1941 to 1979, he served in 
the U.S. Army, retiring with the rank of 
lieutenant general. He commanded units 
from platoon through corps, serving in 
Africa and Italy in World War II; in Korea, 
1950 to 1952; and in Vietnam, 1962 to 
1963. In 1971 he was assigned to Brussels as 
the’ Deputy Chairman of the NATO Mili- 
tary Committee, where he set up the 
Mutual Balanced Force Reduction (MBFR) 
Negotiations. From 1973 to 1979, General 
Rowny was the Joint Chiefs of Staff repre- 
sentative to the Strategic Arms Limitation 
Talks (SALT) in Geneva. 

Ambassador Rowny graduated from Johns 
Hopkins University (B.S., 1937); the U.S. 
Military Academy, second lieutenant, Corps 
of Engineers, 1941; Yale University (M.A. 
and M.S., 1949); and American University 
(Ph.D., 1977). From 1980 to 1981, he was a 
fellow at the Woodrow Wilson Center of 
the Smithsonian Institution. He was born 
April 3, 1917, in Baltimore, MD. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





June 11 

In the afternoon, the President and Mrs. 
Bush returned to the White House from a 
weekend stay at Camp David, MD. 


June 12 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President; Brent Scowcroft, Assistant to 
the President for National Security Af- 
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fairs; and members of the CIA briefing 
staff; 

—a group of the Nation’s Governors, to 
discuss the administration’s clean air 
plan; 

—congressional staff members, to discuss 
the administration’s clean air plan; 

—the congressional leadership, to discuss 
the administration’s clean air plan. 

The President declared that major disas- 
ters exist in areas located along the Yukon 
and Kuskokwim Rivers in Alaska as a result 
of flooding that began on May 1 and in 
areas of Ohio as a result of heavy rains and 
flooding that began on May 23. He directed 
the Federal Emergency Management 
Agency to provide assistance to supplement 
State and local recovery efforts. 

In the afternoon the President traveled to 
Yellowstone National Park, WY, where he 
toured Fountain Flats, an area of the park 
devastated by forest fires in 1988. He then 
traveled to the Grand Teton National Park, 
WY, where he remained overnight at the 
Brinkerhoff Guest House. 


June 14 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President; Brent Scowcroft, Assistant to 
the President for National Security Af- 
fairs; and members of the CIA briefing 
staff; 

—Secretary of State James A. Baker III; 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President. 

The President appointed Secretary of the 
Interior Manuel J. Lujan, Jr., as the Federal 
member of the Delaware and Susquehanna 
River Basin Commissions. 

In the evening, the President and Mrs. 
Bush attended the President’s Dinner at the 
Washington Convention Center. 


June 15 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 

President. 

In the afternoon, the President and Mrs. 
Bush hosted a reception for members of the 
Republican National Committee on the 
State Floor at the White House. 
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In the evening, the President and Mrs. 
Bush attended a performance of “Spirit of 
America” at the Capital Centre. 


June 16 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—the Vice President, for breakfast; 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President; Brent Scowcroft, Assistant to 
the President for National Security Af- 
fairs; and members of the CIA briefing 
staff; 

—the heads of Federal law enforcement 
agencies, for lunch; 

—Secretary of State James A. Baker III; 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress fiscal year 1990 budget amendments 
totalling $1,189.1 million to implement his 
initiative to combat violent crime that was 
announced on May 15, 1989. These propos- 
als would provide the following: 

—$1,119.6 million for the Department of 
Justice. Of this amount, $1 billion 
would be used to expand Federal 
prison capacity. Additional funds are 
also requested for legal activities of the 
Department, the FBI, the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service, and the 
Office of Justice Programs. 

—$50.7 million for the Federal judiciary, 
of which $40 million would cover the 
cost of processing increased numbers of 
criminal defendants and for additional 
Federal criminal prosecutions. The re- 
maining $10.7 million is included for 
the drug testing of all Federal prisoners 
released on probation, parole, or super- 
vised release. 

—$18.8 million for the Department of the 
Treasury to enable the Bureau of Alco- 
hol, Tobacco, and Firearms to provide 
additional personnel to investigate as- 
sault weapon and other firearms viola- 
tions by armed career criminals and 
repeat offenders. 

The details of the President’s initiative 
are contained in the fact sheet entitled 
“Combating Violent Crime,” issued by the 
White House Press Office on May 15. 

The President declared that a disaster 
exists in Louisiana as a result of severe 
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storms and tornadoes that struck the south- 
ern portion of the State on June 7-8. 

In the afternoon, the President and Mrs. 
Bush left the White House for a weekend 
stay at Camp David, MD. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted June 13 


Joseph Bernard Gildenhorn, 
of the District of Columbia, to be Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 


the United States of America to Switzer- 
land. 


Martin Lewis Allday, 

of Texas, to be Solicitor of the Department 
of the Interior, vice Ralph W. Tarr, re- 
signed. 


John F. Turner, 

of Wyoming, to be Director of the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service, vice Frank 
H. Dunkle, resigned. 


Deborah Wince-Smith, 

of Ohio, to be Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce for Technology Policy, vice D. Bruce 
Merrifield, resigned. 


Submitted June 15 


Frederick Morris Bush, 

of Maryland, to be Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Luxembourg. 


Chas. W. Freeman, Jr., 

of Rhode Island, a Career Member of the 
Senior Foreign Service, Class of Minister- 
Counselor, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia. 





Submitted June 15—Continued 


Stella Garcia Guerra, 
of Texas, to be an Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, vice Janet J. McCoy, resigned. 


Edward T. Timperlake, 

of Virginia, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Veterans Affairs (Congressional and Public 
Affairs) (new position). 


Raoul Lord Carroll, 

of the District of Columbia, to be General 
Counsel, Department of Veterans Affairs 
(new position). 


Withdrawn June 15 


Janet J. McCoy, 
of Oregon, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, vice Richard Thomas Montoya, 
resigned, which was sent to the Senate on 
January 3, 1989. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 


Released June 12 


Transcript: 

Press briefings on the President’s Clean Air 
Act amendment proposals—by William K. 
Reilly, Administrator of the Environmental 
Protection Agency, and Admiral James D. 
Watkins, Secretary of Energy 
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Released June 13 


Advance text: 
Remarks to students at the Teton Science 
School in Grand Teton National Park, WY 


Advance text: 
Remarks at the University of Nebraska in 
Lincoln 


Released June 15 


Fact sheet: 
President’s trip to Glynco, GA 


Advance text: 
Remarks at the Federal Law Enforcement 
Training Center in Glynco, GA 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Margaret Person Currin to 
be United States Attorney for the Eastern 
District of North Carolina 


Released June 16 


Announcement: 

Distribution by Attorney General Richard 
L. Thornburgh to U.S. Attorneys of guide- 
lines for plea bargaining in cases involving 
firearms. 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved June 15 


S. 767 / Public Law 101-37 
Business Opportunity Development Reform 
Act Technical Corrections Act 
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Chief State School Officers, Council of —726 
Child Care Awareness Week, National—465 
Children and youth 
See also specific subject 
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Child care—475, 611, 631, 646, 678, 680, 682, 
729 
East-West relations, role—790 
Infant mortality. See Health and medical care 
peeeents views—615, 705, 729, 766, 811 
ile 
Citizen Participation, Crusade for—656 
Plebiscite election—656 
hina 
Ambassador, U.S.—752, 840, 841, 865, 867 
Arms sales. See Arms and munitions 
Central Military Commission, Chairman—840, 
864 
Democratization—747, 751, 752, 761, 839-842, 
864, 868 
Economy—761 
Human rights—665, 747, 751, 839, 864-866, 
868, 869 
Internal situation—838, 839, 848, 867, 868 
Military cooperation with U.S.—839, 843, 848, 
864 
National People’s Congress, Standing Commit- 
tee Chairman—761, 840, 864 
People’s Liberation Army—839-843, 848, 864 
Premier—864 
President’s views—752, 842, 867-869 
Relations with U.S.—761, 839, 841, 842, 864, 
866-868 
Students, meeting with President—869 
Trade with U.S.—810, 832, 840, 841, 848, 865 
Chlorofluorocarbons. See Environment 
Cinco de Mayo—668, 669 
Cities, Federal aid. See State and local govern- 
ments 
Citizen Participation, Crusade for. See Chile 
Civil rights 
Administration policies—633 
Desegregation—484, 485 
President’s views—734 
Climate. See Environment 
Coal. See Energy 
Coast Guard, U.S. See Transportation, Depart- 
ment of 
Colleges and universities. See specific institution; 
Education 
Collegiate Athletic Association, National—522, 
586 
Commerce, Department of 
Alaskan oil-spill cleanup, role. See Disaster as- 
sistance 
Budget—820 
Deputy Secretary—756 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration, Na- 
tional—505 
Secretary—470, 589, 699 
Space program, role—820 
Commerce, international 
See also specific country or subject 
Educational, scientific, and cultural materials, 
agreement—715 
Free and fair trade—647, 728, 773, 777 
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Commerce, international—Continued 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT)—569, 571, 777 
Generalized System of Preferences (GSP)— 
546-548, 565, 566 
Harmonized Tariff Schedule of the US. 
(HTS)—547, 548, 715 
Protectionism—489 
Commission. See other part of subject 
Committee. See other part of subject 
Communications, satellites—611 
Communism, President’s views—767 
Conference. See other part of subject 
Confidence and Security Building Measures and 
Disarmament in Europe, Conference on—670 
Confidentiality. See Defense and national securi- 
ty; Government agencies and employees 
Congress 
See also specific subject 
Ethics. See Government agencies and employ- 
ees 
Honoraria—529, 530, 533 
House Speaker. See Speaker of House of Repre- 
sentatives 
Pay—529, 533 
Senate President. See Vice President 
Congressional Asian/Pacific American Heritage 
Week Caucus—675 
Congressional Budget Office—550, 554, 567 
Congressional Fire Services Institute—538 
Congressional Gold Medal—598 
Connecticut, President’s visit—766 
Conservation 
See also Environment 
Rainforests—862 
Wetlands preservation—861 
Wildlife preservation—862 
Constitution, U.S., President’s views—516, 643 
Construction industry—566 
Consumer Affairs, Office of. See Health and 
Human Services, Department of 
Consumers Week, National—494 
Copley News Service—687 
Corporation. See other part of subject 
Correctional Officers Week, National—693 
Council. See other part of subject 
Court. See other part of subject 
Covenant House—521 
Cox News Service—687 
Crime. See Law enforcement and crime 
Crime Victims Week—521 
Crusade. See other part of subject 
Cuba 
Democracy and freedom—755 
Human rights—755 
President—755 
Relations with Soviet Union—490 
Relations with U.S.—755 
Cuban Independence Day—755 
Customs Service, U.S. See Treasury, Department 
of the 
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Cyprus 
nflict resolution—843 
Foreign Minister—844 
Czechoslovakia, U.S. Ambassador—821 


D-day, 45th anniversary—854 
Days of observance. See other part of subject 
Defense, Department of 
See also specific military department; Armed 
Forces, U.S. 
Assistant Secretaries—653, 654 
Base closings—867 
Budget—569, 867 
Comptroller—638, 657 
Conventional arms control, role—807 
Joint Chiefs of Staff—588, 589, 807 
Military Support, Director—505 
Secretary—500, 535, 585, 589, 619, 723, 811, 
838, 867 
Under Secretary—555 
Defense and national security 
See also Nuclear weapons 
Administration policies—768, 784, 791 
Aerial surveillance, East-West—702, 769, 783, 
788, 815 
Battleships, obsolescence. See Arms and muni- 
tions, combatant ships 
Confidential information, disclosure—636 
Congressional role—585 
Military strength and deterrence—700, 714, 
750, 768, 787, 795, 834 
President’s views—507, 621, 636, 867 
Defense Transportation Day, National, and Na- 
tional Transportation Week—727 
Delaware, Governor—481 
Democracy, National Endowment for—656, 667 
Democracy Award. See Democracy, National En- 
dowment for 
Democracy and freedom, President’s views—568, 
593, 607, 644, 656, 665, 686, 689, 700, 752, 
755, 759, 761, 767, 769, 781, 808, 828, 839 
Denmark, U.S. Ambassador—653 
Department. See other part of subject 
Desegregation. See Civil rights 
Detroit Newspaper Agency—603 
Developing countries 
See also specific country 
Debt—465, 607, 652 
Global climate change, impact. See Environ- 
ment 
Trade with U.S.—547, 548 
Worker rights. See specific country 
Development, Agency for International. See De- 
velopment Cooperation Agency, U.S. Interna- 
tional 
Development Cooperation Agency, U.S. Interna- 
tional 
Development, Agency for International—619, 
761 
Overseas Private Investment Corporation— 
565, 566 
Digestive Disease Awareness Month, National— 
757 
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Disadvantaged 
See also specific subject 
President’s views—474, 729 
Disaster assistance 
Alaskan oil spill—499, 501, 503, 504, 537, 621, 
626 
Drought—570 
Fire protection, administration policies—538 
Oil-spill emergency planning—500, 506, 621 
District of Columbia 
Abortion, funding. See Abortion 
Budget—679 
Drug abuse and trafficking. See Law enforce- 
ment and crime 
Federal payments, apportionment authority— 
680 
Inaugural expenses, reimbursement—680 
Water and sewer services, Federal payments— 
680 
Domestic policy 
See also specific subject 
Administration policies—475, 605 
Government’s role—518, 622, 629, 631 
President’s views—583, 608 
Domestic Policy Council. See Cabinet 
Drinking Water Week, National—639 
Drought. See Disaster assistance 
Drug abuse and trafficking. See Law enforcement 
and crime 
Drug Control Policy, National, Director. See 
White House Office 
Drug Enforcement Administration. See Justice, 
Department of 
Drug Enforcement Conference, International— 
623 
Ducks Unlimited—860 


EEP. See Agriculture, price supports and subsi- 
dies 
Eastman Kodak Co.—735-737 
Economic Advisers, Council of—470, 473, 476 
Economic Policy Council. See Cabinet 
Economy, international 
Administration policies—767 
Foreign investment—732 
Global climate change, impact. See Environ- 
ment 
President’s views—645, 647, 748 
Economy, national, growth—567, 645, 678 
Education 
Administration policies—472, 480, 482, 483, 
544, 606, 632, 730, 737, 849 
Business and industry, role—472, 736, 849, 850 
College savings bonds—481 
Desegregation. See Civil rights 
Disadvantaged—480, 483 
Drug abuse prevention—481, 482, 486, 613 
Educational, scientific, and cultural materials, 
trade agreement—715 
Exchange programs, East-West—791 
Funding—545, 848 
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Government’s role—472, 481, 484-486, 545, 
849 
Historically black colleges and universities— 
481, 483, 486, 632, 634, 704 
Magnet schools—480, 482, 484, 735, 737, 743, 
745 
Parochial schools—484 
President’s views—479, 543, 735, 743, 848 
Quality—480, 482, 484, 544, 735, 737, 849 
Scholarships—480, 483, 486, 791 
Teachers—480, 482, 485, 632, 634, 735, 737 
Vocational education. See Employment and un- 
employment, job training 
Education, Department of 
Assistant Secretary—617 
Deputy Assistant Secretary—617 
Deputy Under Secretary—731 
General Counsel—844 
Historically Black Colleges and Universities, 
President’s Board of Advisors on—633-636, 
704 
Historically Black Colleges and Universities, 
White House Initiative on—634, 635 
Magnet schools, role. See Education 
Rehabilitation Services Administration—617 
Secretary—472, 480, 481, 486, 543, 615, 632- 
636, 723, 847, 848 
Special Education Services, Office of—617 
Education Day, U.S.A.—557 
Egypt 
Economy—467 
Middle East, role. See Middle East 
President—466, 477, 491, 498, 502, 585 
Relations with U.S.—466, 477, 584 
El] Salvador 
Elections—506, 651 
Farabundo Marti 
(FMLN)—490 
Human rights—506, 651, 873 
Minister of the Presidency—873 
President—506 
President-elect—506, 651 
Relations with U.S.—506 
Soviet role—873 
Vice President-elect—506 
Elections 
Campaign financing—531, 533 
Foreign. See specific country 
Electrical equipment industry—732 
Elephants. See Conservation, wildlife preserva- 
tion 
Emergency Management Agency, Federal—539, 
732 
Employment Policy, National Commission for— 
517 
Employment and unemployment 
Child care. See Children and youth 
Job creation—474, 611 
Job training—481, 568, 729, 730, 850 
Mandated benefits. See Labor issues, Govern- 
ment’s role 
Minimum wage—473, 474, 503, 631, 646, 728 
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Employment and unemployment—Continued 
Minorities and youth—633, 635, 704, 729 
Rates—729 
Work force—611 

Endeavour. See Space program, shuttle 

Endowment. See other part of subject 

Energy 
Alternative fuels—621, 862 
Coal—621, 862 
Natural gas—621 
Nuclear energy—621, 663 
Oil—499, 501, 503, 504, 537, 619, 621 

Energy, Department of 
Assistant Secretaries—517, 557 
Budget—569 

England. See United Kingdom 

Enterprise zones—736 

Entertainment industry, drug abuse prevention— 
613 

Environment 
Acid rain—664, 665 
Administration policies—503, 537, 606, 609, 

619, 861 
Air quality—621, 862 
Alaskan oil spill, impact. See Disaster assistance 
Chlorofluorocarbons (CFC’s)}—609, 862 
Global climate change—609, 699 
Government’s role—861 
International cooperation—609, 699, 750, 751, 
791, 814, 838, 862 
President’s views—860, 862 
Toxic waste—625, 862 
Water quality—861, 862 
Environmental Protection Agency—-500, 501, 
505, 537, 541, 821, 860, 862 
Environmental Quality, Council on—858, 860 
Ethanol. See Energy, alternative fuels 
Ethics, Government employees. See Government 
agencies and employees 
Ethics Council, White House—531 
Ethics Law Reform, President’s Commission on 
Federal—529, 532 
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See also specific country 
Defense and security—469, 670, 748-750, 768, 
773, 783, 784, 787, 788, 791, 802, 814, 815, 
831, 833, 835, 837, 838, 870 

Democracy and freedom—469, 563, 565, 749, 
786, 789, 790, 806, 813, 814, 831, 837 

East-West relations—565, 701, 748, 772, 782, 
786-790, 792, 793, 801, 802, 806, 813, 815, 
816, 831, 835, 838, 871 

Economic relations—748, 773, 789, 790 

Human rights—787, 789, 794 

President’s views—504, 747, 748, 772, 778, 
782, 802 

Relations with U.S.—564, 748, 750, 773, 806, 
836, 837 

Soviet role—565, 749, 772, 783, 788, 794, 799, 
806, 815, 838, 869 
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European Communities—476, 569, 657, 748, 750, 
782, 808 

Executive branch 
See also specific constituent unit 
— See Government agencies and employ- 


Pay 599, 533 
Executive Office of the President 
See also specific constituent unit 
Ethics. See Government agencies and employ- 


ees 

Executive Schedule. 
and employees 

Export Enhancement Program. See Agriculture, 
price supports and subsidies 

Export-Import Bank of the U.S.—855 

Exxon Corp.—500, 501, 503-506, 587 

Exxon Valdez—504, 621 


FMLN. See El Salvador 
FSX. See Aviation, Japan-U.S. fighter aircraft 
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Administration policies—475, 606, 616, 632, 
646, 678, 680, 703, 712 

President’s views—705, 712 

Farabundo Marti National Liberation Front. See 
E] Salvador 

Farm Safety Week, National—694 

Farming. See Agriculture 

Federal. See other part of subject 

Federalism. See Domestic policy, Government’s 
role 

Federation. See other part of subject 

Finance Corporation, International. See Recon- 
struction and Development, International Bank 
for 

Fire Academy, National. See Emergency Manage- 
ment Agency, Federal 

Fire Administration, U.S. See Emergency Man- 
agement Agency, Federal 

Fire Chiefs, International Association of —538 

Fire Fighters, International Association of—538 

Fire Prevention Week—655 

Fire protection. See Disaster assistance 

Fire Protection Association, National—538 

Fire Service Instructors, International Society 
of —538 

Fishing. See Maritime affairs 

Fishing Week, National—858 

ree Dee and National Flag Week—859 
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Governor—623, 626, 627 
President's visit—623, 626, 627 

Food and Drug Administration. See Health and 
Human Services, Department of 

Ford Aerospace Corp.—609 

Ford Motor Co.—609 

Foreign Assets Control, Office of. See Treasury, 
Department of the 

Foreign Investment in the U.S., Committee on— 
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Forei lic 
See alto specific country or region 
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Administration policies—605, 607, 747 
Agricultural trade, role. See Agriculture, free 
market policies 
Congressional role—607 
President’s views—583, 584, 662, 767, 783, 
804-807 
Foreign Service. See State, Department of 
Former Prisoners of War Recognition Day, Na- 
tional—506 
Foundation. See other part of subject 
France 
Defense and security—788 
Middle East, role. See Middle East, peace ef- 
forts, international 
President—573, 584, 598, 746, 747, 749, 750, 
806 
Relations with U.S.—749, 750 
Fraternal Order of Police—716 
Freedom. See Spa¢e program, manned space sta- 
tion 
Fund. See other part of subject 
Fusion. See Energy, nuclear energy 


GATT. See Commerce, international 
GSP. See Commerce, international 
Gas. See Energy, natural gas 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. See 
Commerce, international 
General Services Administration—590, 723 
Generalized System of Preferences. See Com- 
merce, international 
German Democratic Republic, Berlin. See Berlin 
Germany, Federal Re + lic of 
Ambassador, U.S. 
Berlin. See Berlin 
Chancellor—803, 809, 811, 812, 819, 831 
Defense and security—814, 870 
Embassy, U.S.—811 
Foreign Minister—803, 811, 819 
Mainz, Lord-Mayor—812 
Nonimmigrant visas, U.S. waiver. See Immigra- 
tion and naturalization 
President’s visit—809, 811, 812, 831, 832 
Relations with U.S—661, 662, 751, 810-812, 
819, 831, 833 
Rheinland-Pfalz, Minister-President—812 
Government agencies and employees 
See also specific agency 
Administration appointments, 
views—536, 568 
Confidential information, disclosure—527, 528, 
530, 531 
Divestment of assets, tax deferral. See Taxation, 
tax reform 
Drug testing—586, 722, 724 
Ethics—525, 526, 529, 532, 606, 865 
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President’s views—516, 517, 644 
Regulations. See Regulatory reform 
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Government Ethics, Office of. See Personnel 
Management, Office of 
Governors’ Association, National—758 
Grain. See Agriculture 
Greece 
Foreign Minister—844 
Prime Minister—844 
Gun control. See Law enforcement and crime 


HTS. See Commerce, international 

Haiti, worker rights—547 

Harmonized Tariff Schedule of the U.S. See Com- 
merce, international 

Head Start. See Health and Human Services, De- 
partment of 

Health 
First Lady’s—538, 544, 566, 628 
President’s—687 

Health and Human Services, Department of 
Budget—569, 574 
Consumer Affairs, Office of —617 
Food and Drug Administration—558 
General Counsel—854 
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Radiation control, annual report—669 
Secretary—574, 632 
Social Security Administration—569 
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Government’s role—575 
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tation, Department of 

Hispanics, President’s views—615 
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President’s Board of Advisors on. See Educa- 
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White House Initiative on. See Education, De- 
partment of 

Holy See. See Vatican City 

Homeless. See specific subject 
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Housing and Urban Development, Department 
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Human rights 
See also specific country 
Administration policies—864 
President’s views—665, 828 
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Trade with U.S.—810, 832 


ICRC. See Red Cross, International Committee of 
the 

INF. See Nuclear weapons 

Iceland, fishery agreement with U.S. See Mari- 
time affairs 

Illinois, President’s visit—603 

Immigration and naturalization 
Administration policies—751 
Criminal alien deportation—723, 724 
Nonimmigrant visa waiver program—779, 780, 
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Immigration and Naturalization Service. See Jus- 
tice, Department of 

Immigration Review, Executive Office for. See 
Justice, Department of 
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Inauguration. See Presidency 
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India, trade with U.S.—777 
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President—873 
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Plea bargaining—718, 720 
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Prime Minister—747 
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